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RUSSIAN DANCERS 
THRILL NEW YORK 


Pavlowa and Mordkin Once More 
Weave Potent Spell at 
Metropolitan 





Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin again 
subjected New York to the spell of their 
fascinating art on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 15, when they appeared with their 
own company of dancers for a single per- 
formance at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
previous to their departure for a tour of 
the country. Last season these two fam- 
ous Russians the Metropolitan 
Opera House with its principal sensation 
of the year, and this year, judging by the 
attitude of Saturday’s splendid audience, 
their triumphs are bound to increase im- 
pressively. At their every appearance they 
place all true lovers of what is most beau- 
tiful in the art of dancing heavily in their 
debt. 

The entertainment that these dancers are 
giving this season continues for three hours 
of artistic delight. Never a moment in 
the performance lacks in the giving of the 
keenest pleasure. To one who had not 
seen Pavlowa and Mordkin, three hours of 
dancing might seem to suggest a possibility 
of occasional monotony. But there is 
nothing of this. Always the beholder is 
absorbed in the expressiveness of every 
superbly graceful motion and in the panto- 
mime so rich in poetic suggestion. The 
performance is aptlv enough termed “optical 
opera,” for it is the drama and music in 
terms of the visual, with the two arts 
translated with the greatest vividness into 
the one. No prophecy was ever surer of 
fulfilment than that the forthcoming Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin tour will sweep the 
country with success of whirlwind power. 

Saturday’s audience completely filled the 


provided 


Metropolitan from orchestra to topmost 
gallery and included a big army ot 
standees. The greatest enthusiasm was 


manifested whenever opportunity for ap- 


plause was open. Again and again the 
two Russians were called before the curtain 
to answer to the sort of applause that 
omes only when something artistically 


prodigious has been accomplished. 

The generous program included two com 
plete ballets, Adolphe Adam’s “Giselle” and 
in Oriental ballet arranged by M. Mordkin 
ind entitled “The Legend of Azyiade.” In 
etween came several pas de deux and pas 
euls by the two principal dancers and 
livertissements by their supporting com- 
ny. 

“Giselle,” which opened the program, has 
eldom before been given in New York, al- 

ough there is a record of its perform- 
nee here in 1842, one year after the orig 
al Paris production. Theophile Gautier 
is author of the scenario. The plot has 

do with the rival loves of the Duke 
bert (M Mordkin), who masquerades 
nder the name of a peasant, and Hans, a 
mekeeper. Giselle (Mlle. Pavlowa), the 
ject of their devotion, returns the affec 

n of the Duke and arouses Hans’s 
lousy. Hans discovers that the Duke is 
throthed to a great lady and when Gri 

e learns it she dies. She haunts the 
‘ke afterwards and, rising from her 

ve in the woods, lures him to his own 
ith. Gautier obtained the inspiration for 

ballet in a legend told by Heinrich 
ine of dancing phantoms known as 
lis. These Wilis were bethrothed girls 
had died before their marriage, and in 

m persisted the love of dancing which 

ir lives had been too short to satisfy 

midnight they gathered for their dance 
he woods and the youth who encoun- 

d them was forced to dance with them 

he himself fell dead 

he music by Adam has a great deal of 
eetness and graceful charm, even though 

nany ears it may seem a trifle old-fash- 

ed. Mile. Pavlowa and M. Mordkin, by 

‘'r dancing, amply atoned for whatever 
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Boris Hambourg Here for Tour 


Boris Hambourg, the 
‘cellist, arrived in New 
Star liner Arabia on ‘Pp 
for a concert tour which begins at Pitts 
burg, Saturday, October 22. Mr. Hambourg 
brought with him an Andrea Guarnerius 
instrument, which he valued at $2,000, and 
which he was required by the customs ofh 
cials to bond as theatrical property The 
distinction was made plain that, as an im 
migrant, he might have brought in his ’cello 
as a tool of his trade, but that, as an artist, 
it was necessary for him to bond it as 
theatrical property 


young Russian 
York py the White 
Monday, October 17 


More Operatic Notables Arrive 


Operatic arrivals in New York from Eu 
rope on Tuesday, October 18, were Alfred 
Hertz, conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House; Mariska Aldrich, prima donna of 






Entered at the Post Office at New 


f , SS ie 


the Metropolitan; Andres de Segurola, 
and Glenn’ Hall, tenor, also of the 
Metropolitan, and four singers of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company. The latter were 
Suzanne Dumesnil, formerly of the Man 
hattan; Mario (Guardabassi, tenor; Con- 
stantin Nicolay, basso, and Edmund War- 
nery, tenor. Mr. Hertz has been conduct- 
ing at Covent Garden, London, since his 
departure last Spring. This season he is 
to direct performances not only of Ger- 
man works, but also of certain French and 
Italian operas in the Metropolitan reper- 
tory. Mme. Aldrich, who spent the Sum- 
mer at her villa near Munich, brought sev- 
eral original songs presented her by Prince 
Ludwig Ferdinand of Bavaria, who is a 
patron of musical art. This will be Mme 
\ldrich’s third season at the Metropolitan 
It will be Mr. de Segurola’s second, his 
first having been distinguished by repeated 
artistic triumphs Ninety Metropolitan 
chorus singers also arrived Tuesday. 


bass« , 


as matter of the Second Class 
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MACMILLEN WINS J 
TRIUMPH ON RETURN 


Violinist, with Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, Creates Sensation 
at First Appearance 


Francis Macmillen, the Ohio violinist who 
for the last three seasons has remained in 
Europe, made his reappearance before an 
American audience on Friday afternoon of 
last week, as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, in Symphony Hall, Bos- 
ton, playing the Goldmark Concerto. 

he event had a far greater significance 
than this bald statement of fact, interest- 
ing though it is, at first glance suggests, 
for it served to introduce the young man 
musician of such remarkable attain- 
ments that he need no longer place reliance 


as a 


upon the qualifying adjective “American” 
to attract attention to his art. ‘lo the mind 
of the writer of who visited 
BHoston purposely to witness the results of 


these lines, 


Macmillen’s reappearance in nis homeland, 
the young man more than justified the very 
glowing predictions made by those asso- 
ciated with his forthcoming tour in this 
country and establishea himself an an artist 
whose work calls for comparison with those 
of the really great violinists of the age. 

By a happy coincidence Mr. Macmillen 
imade the highest achievement in his artistic 
career, his appearance in association with 
the world’s leading orchestra, on his twen- 
ty-fifth birthday. The critical audience to 
which he addressed his efforts gave him a 
reward in applause which must have been 
gratifying to him. 

The Goldmark Concerto, with its colossal 
technical difficulties, offered him an exacting 
test, the rea] magnitude of which could be 
appreciated fully only by those well ac- 
quainted with the violin and violin music. 
But there was in his performance such ab- 
solute finish, such remarkable command of 
resources, such consummate skill, that one 
forgot these difficulties. While some of 
the critics characterize the composition as 
one of no genuine musical importance, as 
concertos for the violin go, it must be 
rated as eminently satisfactory in display- 
ing the varied phases and moods of the in- 
strument. Mr. Macmillen’s conception of 
it was both sane and interesting. It was a 
straightforward presentation, which while 
free from unsightly mannerisms gave tell 
ing evidence that he felt what he had to 
say, that he was mindful of the poetic con- 
tent and lacked not the means of express- 
ing his conviction. 

Macmillen’s tone, a delight in the purity 
of its quality, has a fine body and in ec- 
static passages he proved capable of breath- 
ing into it a warm passion. His work on 
the G string resembled the finest of ‘cello 
playing and his handling of the brilliant 
pyrotechnical episodes showed absolute 
command of the instrument. 

The audience was deeply conscious of 
the young man’s artistic advance since he 
was last heard in this countrv and gave 
him enthusiastic appreciation, recalling him 
many times to acknowledge the applause 


P. M. K 


Joston, Oct. 16.—The performance of 
Rachmaninoff’s Second Symphony in E 
Minor, op. 27, at the symphon~ concerts of 
last week made a deep impression upon the 
audience, which had not forgotten the haunt- 
ing rhapsody, “The Isle of Death,” con- 
ducted, first by the composer, and then by 
Mr. Fiedler, at a later pair of concerts, last 
season. The symphony heard on Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening is a very 
impressive work. It is written with a mas- 
ter hand. It is replete with dramatic energy 
and headlong rush of emotion. Yet in spite 
of the very personal nature of his mes- 
sage, Rachmaninoff reveals himself in this 
work as a true symphonist, a type that is 
quite rare in these days. How many com- 
posers string together a set of tunes, jug 
gle these tunes according to well-worn for- 


[Continued on page 4] 
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DIRECTOR ARTHUR CLAASSEN, OF BROOKLYN, IN ACTION—SOME CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDES 




















Arthur Claassen, Who Has Made His Influence Strongly Felt in Choral Circles of Brooklyn and New York, Is Depicted Here as He Appears to His Singers. Mr. Claas- 
sen Is Leader of the Arion Club and Liederkranz, of Brooklyn, and last Month Directed the Splendid Massed Chorus Which Sang at the National Sangerfest in San 


Francisco 





OVATION FOR PORLIG 
AS SBASON BEGINS 


Philadelphia Orchestra’s First Con- 
cert Attended by Scene of 

Great Enthusiasm 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 17.—The 
season was auspiciously opened here last 
week by the Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
the direction of Carl The Acad- 
emy of Music was taxed to its capacity at 


musical 


Pohlig. 


the performances of the orchestra on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening. There 
was a spontaneous ovation for Mr. Pohlig 
and his admirable body of eighty-five mu- 
sicians as soon as they appeared on the 
stage and the enthusiasm was repeated at 
the conclusion of each number. Thaddeus 
Rich, the concertmeister, just returned 
from his honeymoon, shared in the wel- 
come, second only to that tendered the dis- 
tinguished conductor. 

The orchestra appeared in front of a new 
stage setting, a provision made possible by 
the generosity of one of the guarantors, 
and there were also shrubbery, plants and 
ferns, tastefully arranged to please the eye. 
It enhanced the musical and artistic atmos- 


phere. The background setting suggests an 
Italian Renaissance music room. In the 
eight niches appear the busts of Bach, 


Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Ber- 
lioz, Liszt and Wagner, as representatives 
of the greatest music of all the ages. 

Seated in the procenium boxes, in the 
square enclosures and in the parquet, were 
many men and women representative of the 
best element in the social life of the city 
and suburbs. A scan of the entire house 
convinced any one familiar that the or- 
chestra has lost none of the distinguished 
patronage that has encouraged it from the 
beginning. All left convinced that Carl 
Pohlig and his men still have the charm 
that attracts, pleases and leaves a memory 
of a musical treat that is all-sufficing. If 
the other concerts to be given each Friday 
afternoon and evening throughout the sea- 
son are as successful from every stand- 
point as the opening last week, the eleventh 
year of the orchestra will be the most re- 
markable in its history. 

The program began with the pathetic and 


dramatic strains of Beethoven's “Leonore 
No. 3,” overture. The symphony was 
Tschatkowsky’s No. 4, said to have been 
the distinguished composer's favorite. The 


pizzicato scherzo was so wonderfully in- 
terpreted by the orchestra that the audience 
burst into applause that forced Mr. Pohlig 
to command his musicians to rise twice to 


their feet in response The andantino 


movement was also charmingly rendered 
Mr. Pohlig’s face flushed with apprecia 
tion as he repeatedly bowed his acknowl 
edgments to an enthusiasm that was so 
genuine and spontaneous Liszt's sym- 
phonic poem, “Mazeppa,” following Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” both admirably 


played, perhaps brought the next best rec- 


ognition of pleasure from the audience. 


The tone pictures of the “Mazeppa” seemed 
to fit Mr. Pohlig’s temperament to a marked 
degree. His whole body and soul appeared 
combined in the interest that each beautiful 
measure elicited. Following the perform- 
ances manv of the conductor’s friends con- 
gratulated him heartily and predicted a sea- 
son of unusual success. 

The concerts by the orchestra next Fri- 
day and Saturday will introduce the first 
soloist of the season in the person of Alma 
Gluck, the well-known soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company. S. E. E. 





THEODORE SPIERING ARRIVES 


Violinist Returns with Important Novel- 
ties for This Season 


Theodore Spiering, the concertmaster of 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
arrived in New York on board the Ryn- 
dam this week. He found a number of 
important novelties during the past Sum- 
mer and expects to present them some 
time during the coming season. Among 
them are Hugo Kaun’s “Fantasiestiick,” a 
Busoni concerto, Taniew’s “Concert Suite,” 
and a concerto by Bleyl. A number of 
works were also dedicated to Mr. Spier- 
ing during the past few months, among 
them a sonata by August Reuss, a “Poéme” 
by Carl Busch, and a concerto by Henry 
Schoenfeld. Mr. Spiering entertains a 
very high regard for these works and ex- 
pects to play the Reuss sonata at one of 
his recitals. Other important works writ- 
ten for him are a sonata by Kaun, a Ro- 
mance by Kriens, sonatas by Severn, Cole, 
Walter Spry, and a quartet by adolf 
Brune. Mr. Spiering is as anxious as ever 
to assist living composers by presenting 
their works. 

The violinist is looking forward to a 
busy season. He has not yet decided what 
to play at his first Philharmonic appear- 
ance, but it is likely to be one of the four 
important novelties mentioned above, or 
the Beethoven Concerto. 





Caruso Not Seriously Hurt 

Assurances that Caruso was not seri 
ously hurt in the accident at Munich, Oc 
tober 11, when a side-piece of the scenery 
fell on his head during a performance, 
were received by Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of 
the Metropolitan opera Company, the day 
following the accident. It was not neces- 
sary to cancel any of the tenor’s engage- 


ments. He is expected to sail for New 
York on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie the 
first week in November. 





Henri Scott to Make Début in Rome 

Oscar Saenger has just received a cable 
from Henri Scott, who was one of the 
bassos at the Manhattan Opera House last 
season, that he has signed a splendid con- 
tract to sing in Rome, where he will make 
his début as Mephistopheles in “Faust,” 
early in December. 


Melba Dodges Smoke of Forest Fires 

Sr. Paut, Oct. 15.—Mme. Melba arrived 
here to-day, after traveling hundreds of 
miles out of her way to escape the smoke 
of the Northern forest fires, which she 
feared might ruin her voice. She is in ex- 
cellent health. 


VITAL MOVEMENT IN 
COMPOSERS’ BEHALF 


Western College Starts It by Grant- 
ing Fellowship to Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley 


A new and splendid vista for progress 
in musical composition in America has been 
opened up by the action of Western Col- 
lege, Oxford, O., in establisning for Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley a fellowship with especial 
reference to arranging conditions by which 
he may be able to do his best creative work. 
Western College thus sets a most vital and 


significant example for the advance of 
America as a musical nation. 
For many years Americans have been 


sent abroad to study musical composition 
and a vast sum in the aggregate has been 
spent upon their education. It is to Amer- 
ica’s shame that she has not willingly, or 
in a wholesouled manner recognized her 
gifted composers upon their return from 
European study, as composers, but only in 
some secondary administrative capacity as 
teacher, writer, lecturer, or in some other 
phase of musical activity secondary to the 
creation of music. 

Certain steps have been taken to remedy 
this state of affairs, notably in the estab- 
lishment of prizes for composers in Amer- 
ica, and in Carl Stoeckel’s splendid recog- 
nition of the fundamental place of creative 
work in making a musical nation. In the 
taking of a definite step in this direction by 
an educational institution, Western College 
and its president, Dr. John Grant Newman, 
have done something which should be well 
marked by all Americans. American col- 
leges, universities, and musical conserva- 
tories have seemed to think that they were 
doing a favor in offering a professorship 
to a native composer. Such professorships 
in America, however, have not taken into 
account that the composer should compose, 
but only that he should teach, and in many 
instances they have proposed conditions so 
obnoxious that they have been refused | 
American composers at once. 

It is most natural and right that a master 
of composition should be in a _ position 
through which others could receive the 
benefit of his knowledge, but it is wholly 
wrong and unnatural that such a position 
should place him where he must cease to 
compose. By the arrangement which West- 
ern College has made for Mr. Stillman- 
Kelley, he will give a number of lectures 
during the year and will be able to devote 
the major portion of his time to creative 
work. 

Western College has chosen well in con- 
ferring this honor upon Mr. Stillman-Kel- 
ley, who is a man of the highest cultiva- 
tion and intellicence aside from his sheer 
musical ability, and who has taken his art 
seriously. He has already given the country 
some of its best orchestral works, the last 
of which, the overture to Shakespeare's 
“Macbeth,” was heard at the municipal 


concerts in Central Park this last Summer, 
its first performance anywhere. 

Dr. Newman, a six-footer from Tennes- 
see, and a man much interested in the ex- 
tension of artistic development, expresses 
himself as greatly pleased over the action 
which his college has been able to take. 

Mrs. Stillman-Kelley, the wife of the« 
composer, will be associated with the col 
lege as teacher, and will help in illustrating 
her husband's lectures. 

Western College is known as the eldest 
daughter of Mount Holyoke College, ot 
Massachusetts. Its standards are of the 
highest, being the same as in the best East 
ern colleges. 


“RAGTIME”? THEIR THEME 








Indianapolis Musicians Discuss Its Uses 
and Abuses 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Oct. 15,—The Musi 
Lover’s Club held its first meeting of the 
season, October 9, at the home of Mrs. R 
P. Craft, in North Delaware street. Th: 
entire evening was spent in the considera 
tion of ragtime, its origin and evolution, 
its use and its abuse. 

Kate Leslie Smith, the director of the 
season’s study, gave an, informal talk, 
punctuated by comment and discussion )) 
the members; also with illustrations b 
Miss Flickinger, pianist; Fritz Krull, bari 
tone, and Benjamin F. Traub, at th« 
pianola. Examples were given of th 
classic treatment of syncopation in the bass 
aria from Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio, 
Liszt’s Rhapsodie, Brahms’s Hungaria: 
Dances, a Moszkowski Spanish Dance, and 
also in the dance forms of Mexico an 
South America. Contrasts were shown i 
the treatment of Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song” and the popular “That Mesmerizins 
Mendelssohn Tune,” also Rubinsteir 
Melody in F, and “That Loving Melo 
Rubinstein Wrote.” The traditional dark: 
themes upon which much of the mode: 
ragtime is founded, were exemplified 
Mrs. Smith. who played “Soapsuds Agai1 


the Fence,” “Shortened Bread,” “Mohni 
All My Sins Away,” etc 
An interesting feature of the evenii 


was a symposium of the opinions of pro! 
inent local musicians as to the value 

ragtime in musical education; those of M: 
Love, Carrie Amelia Hyatt, Edward N« 
Mr. Schultze, Mr. Dungan, Hugh MeGi 
ney, Mr. Cameron, and many others, we 
put on record. m. ke | 


$1,000 Offered for Operetta 
In the hope of obtaining an Ameri 
operetta of the general nature of “Mada 


[roubadour,” which they suggest as 
example, the Messrs. Shubert, theatr: 
managers of New York, have offered c 


posers a prize of $1,000, besides custom 
royalties. The new operetta must be re 
in about eight months 


Need Suppert for Montclair Orator! 


Montctair, N. J., Oct. 16.—Unless pu! 
support is increased, Montclair will h 
to forego hearing its annual oratorio 


year. The Montclair Oratorio Society) 
announced that two hundred individ 
pledges of support must be received or 
production be abandoned. The society 
had to face a deficit for several years | 


de 
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LEARNING SECRETS OF BUSONI’S ART 


Cosmopolitan Class at Basel That Received the Benefits of His 
Illuminating and Inspiring Instruction—His Pleasant Methods 
and His Wit—Compositions That He Taught 








SWITZERLAND, Oct. 1.—One 


BASEL, 

~ of the most remarkable examples of 
leal piano instruction was the series of 
Ferruccio 


essons given by Busoni from 











Busoni at the Fountain in Grounds of 
Conservatory 


sottminger 
Some 


October 1 at 


September I to 
Switzerland. 


Castle, near Basel, 
thirty pupils from England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Poland, Russia, Hol- 
land, Australia and the United States en- 
joyed the rare privilege of benefiting at 
close range by the Italian pianist’s incom- 
parable art, while about seventy-five other 
persons listened to the lessons with rapt 
intentness. It was intended at first that 
there should be only two lessons a week 
but Mr. Busoni soon found himself obliged 
to augment the number to three, thus giv- 
ing twelve in all, instead of eight, as was 
first intended. 

The lessons lasted from 3:30 to 7 P. M. 
It must be understood at the outset that 
some of the student material presented the 
pianist was better than the rest, and he 
found it necessary to devote his attention 


chiefly to the former. Mr. Busoni is an 
ideal teacher. He is pleasant, polite, earn- 
est, serious and patient. He can make his 
points clear in a very few words. He sits 
at a second piano for the purpose of prac- 
tically illustrating his words, but should 
a pupil fall to grasp his meaning he is 
quite willing to walk over to the pupil's 
piano for a fuller explanation. 

Busoni can be extremely witty in his 
criticism of pupils’ work. When a young 
woman had, on one occasion, played the 














Busoni on the Bridge Over the Moat 


“Waldstein” sonata without using dynamic 
effects louder than piano he informed her 
that the “Waldstein’ was not a. piano, but 
a pianissimo sonata. Another time he 
played a passage of the Grieg concerto and 
asked his pupil if she liked it in that way. 
She replied that she did not, whereupon 
Busoni informed her that “Mr. Grieg did, 
but he is dead now.” Just before another 
student sat down to play the “Hungarian 
Fantasy” he told the audience what it was 
“for fear it should not be recognized.” 
On the occasion of the third lesson, Mr. 





TOSCANINI BRINGS 
NEW PUCCINI SCORE 


Metropolitan Conductor Already 
at Work on Rehearsals 
for Production 


\rturo Toscanini, conductor of the Met 
olitan Opera Company, arrived in New 
rk Saturday, October 15, on the Lor 
ne. of the French line, bringing with 
n the full orchestral score for Puccini's 


w opera “ Che Girl of the Golden West,” 
which rehearsals bagan this week 
manager of the 


;atti-Casazza, general 


Toscanini at the 


tropolitan, met Mr 
The latter said He saw Puccini re 
tly in Milan, and that the composer 1s 


king forward with confidence to the 
niére of the new opera. Mr. Puccini 
come to this country next month 
oscanini expressed pleasure at the su 
of the Metropolitan’s invasion of 
is, his only regret being, he said, chat h« 
not had the New York orchestra dur 
the season at the Chatelet 
ther members of the Metropolitan com 


y who arrived by the Lorraine were 
ard Hagemann and Francesco Rome}, 
stant conductors, and Giulio Setti, 


rusmaster 


BACHAUS AND OTHERS 
IN LONDON MUSIC 


McCormack, Kirkby-Lunn and 
Kubelik Among Soloists of 
the Week 


LONDON, Oct &8.—Wilhelm Bachaus 
ylaved Saturday to a large and appreciative 
| b £ 


audience at his only London recital this 
season. His talent is of the solid German 
order. being admirable in its thorough 


hand. His play- 
This was his pro- 


grasp of the subjects in 


ing is much liked here 


grain 

| n Suite (No G major), Bach: sonata 
LOT ro, No. , F major) Beethoven: sonata (or 
28, F sharp), Beethover fantasie (op. 15, © maj 
on}, “am Wanderer, Schubert: Rondo Capri 
C10s0 (o] i}. Mer lelssohn; “Hommage i Ra 
meau.” “Tardins sous la pluie,” and “D’un cahiet 
d’ Esquisses,”’ lebussy “Eroica’” and “Feux fol 
lets (études transcendentales), Liszt; “Weddin 
Mar Mendelssohn-Liszt. 


Saturday was also the date set for the 
pening of the forty-fifth 
| Ol don ballad concerts John 


season of the 
McCormack 


was one of the attractions of the after 
noon. : io 
Landon Ronald began his series of Sun 


dav concerts at Albert Hall the following 
day Mme. Kirkby-Lunn and Efrem Zim 
balist were the soloists Mme. Kirkby 
Lunn sang “Che Faro” from Gluck’s “Or- 














| 
| 
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Allgemeine Musikschule and Conservatory, Basel—The House Directly in Front Is 
the Conservatory, that to Left Is the Concert Hall, and It Is Here That Mr. 
Busoni’s Classes and Concerts Are Held 


Busoni played something himself, and so 
entranced his hearers that it seemed as 
though they would never stop applauding. 


Nevertheless he would consent to play 
only one encore. 
The great pianist insists that a _ pupil 


who is technically perfect has yet to ac- 
quire the most important thing—namely, 
individuality in his work. He must bring 
that to bear upon everything he does 
or his technical facility will assist him 
but little. The compositions taught in Mr. 
Busoni’s class comprised the following: 


Beethoven, Waldstein 
No. 3, Op. 101, Op. 109, 
and E flat; Chopin, Sonata in B minor, 
1 and 4, Nocturne in C minor, Etudes, Fantasie 
in F minor, Scherzos in C sharp minor and B 
flat minor; Liszt, Study D flat, Sonata (Dante), 
Sonata B minor, “St. Francis Walking on Waves,” 
Concerto A major, Concerto E flat major, Hun- 
garian Fantasie, “‘Liebestraume,”’ Fantasie ‘‘ad nos 
ad Salutarem,” arranged by Busoni; Waldes- 


Sonata, Sonatas op. 10, 
Concertos in C minor 
Ballades 


Follets, Wanderer Fantasie, Rhapsodie No. 11 
Rhapsodie No. 13; César Franck, Prelude, Choral 
and Fugue, Prelude, Aria ec Finale, Symphonic 
Variations; Bach, Prelude C major, Toccato and 
Fugue LD) minor, Busoni Edition; Chaconne, Bu 
soni Edition; Chromatic Fantasie and lugue; Pre 
lude and Iugue D major, Prelude and Fugue 
E flat major; Sonata, D’Indy; Concerto, Sgam 
bati; Concerto, Grieg. 


At concerts of Mr. Buscni on the Satur- 
day evenings were played: 


Beethoven, Sonata, op. 111, Sonata, op. 53, So 
nata, op. 106; Chopin, 12 Etudes, op 25, 24 Pre 
ludes, op. 28, Ballade, G minor, op. 23, Nocturne, 
F sharp major, Nocturne, C minor, Polonaise A 
flat major; Brahms, Variations on a Theme by 
Paganini; Liszt, Mazeppa, Harmonie du Sois, Feux 
Follets, Appassionata, Andante Cappriccioso and La 
Campanella—Paganini etudes; B minor Sonata. 
Erlking, Rhapsodie No. 13, Rigoletto-Paraphrase, 
Polonaise E major; Busoni’s own works and 
arrangements; Bach, Toccata, Adagio and Fugue; 
Bach, Three Chorales; Beethoven, Ecossaises: 
Busoni, Kontrapunktische Fantasie; Paganini, In 
troduzione and Capriccio; Busoni, Sonatine; Liszt 








rauschen, Etude Appasionata, Polonaise, Feux Mephisto Waltz. 
feo,” and some Brahms’s lieder, and Mr. 
Zimbalist gave an interesting reading of CHICAGO PIANIST 


Bruch’s much played G Minor concerto. 
The same concerto was again played by 
Mr. Kubelik at his recital Thursday. His 
numbers were as follows: Concerto in G 
minor, Max Bruch: Concerto in D majoy, 
Tschaikowsky; Spanish Dance, Sarasate; 


Zapateado, Sarasate; Melodie Tartare, 
Koslow: Campanella, Paganini. The fa- 
mous violinist was at his best in Tschai- 
kowsky’s work. Landon Ronald assisted 
with his orchestra. This afternoon Ysaye 
announces an orchestral recital. 


Mr. Beecham’s season did not open on 
Saturday last on account of the indisposi- 
tion of Marguerite Lemon, and Muriel 
Terry was obliged to learn the rdéle of 
Marta in four days to sing in “Tiefland” on 


Wednesday. It was a thankless task, for 
she received no advance notice, nor any 
remark on the program concerning her 


kindness. EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





Leopold Winkler Resumes Work 


Leopold Winkler, the pianist, has re- 
sumed teaching, at his home at No. 61 
East 120th street, New York, and also at 


the Conservatory of Musical Art, at Lenox 
avenue and 120th street, of which he is a 
director. He will also be heard in concert 
this season, playing the following engage- 
ments: November 24, Grand Central Pal- 
ace: December 6, Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pa.; December 9, Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y.; January 7, 
Mozart Club, New York. 

Engagements for Edith Thompson 

Boston, Oct. 11.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, who recently returned from an ex 


tended European trip, will give a New 
York recital December 15, with Sokoloff, 
the violinist. She has been engaged to 


play with the Kneisel Quartet again this 
season, and is to give a Boston recital in 
November or January. She has other en 
gagements booked, and the coming 
season promises to be a busy one for her 


D. L. LL. 


also 


Granberry. School Recital 

A recital will be given by pupils of the 
Granberry Piano School, in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, on the afternoon of 
October 22 Che program will include 
works by Zilcher, seach, Sgambati, Dia 
belli, Bach, Grieg, Debussy, Beethoven and 
Godard. 





\n American pianist named Mabel Mar- 
tin is to play at one of this season’s concerts 
of the Municipal Orchestra, in Diisseldorf, 
Germany. 


JUST BACK FROM 
A SEASON ABROAD 

















Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, Chicago Pi- 
anist on Her Way Home 
from Europe 


Cuicaco, Oct. 17.—One of the most 
charming of young Chicago pianists is 
Theodore Sturkow-Ryder, who is back at 
her home here, after a stay of three 
months abroad. Mrs. Ryder gave a num 
ber of recitals in London and its sub 
urbs and several drawing room musicales 
in Paris 


Ferruccio Busoni will conduct an orches 
tral concert in Berlin before coming to 
America 


Vladimir de Pachmann will begin his new 
season with a recital in London 
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CALIFORNIA INSPIRATION OF OPERA 


Why Its Early History Appealed 
to Composer Carter as Well 
as Herbert 


Apropos of the recent publication of 
the plot of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” 
Ernest Carter, the writing of whose opera 
comique of early California was announced 


by MusicaL AMERICA in January, 1909, was 
asked if he did not consider it odd that 
two opera composers should have hit upon 
the same place and period. 

“On the contrary,” said Mr. Carter, “my 
only surprise, as a former resident of that 
neighborhood, is that Santa Barbara under 
the Mexican régime has not been exploited 
in opera before now. Consider the wealth 
of musical and dramatic suggestion in the 


meeting of three distinct races and civiliza-» 


tions in those surroundings so replete with 
the romance and picturesqueness of’ two 
worlds ; the Indian, who had already yielded 
to the superiority of the Spaniard, the doom 
of whose Castilian traditions was prefig- 
ured in the appearance of Yankee traders, 
as in my opera, or of United States naval 
officers, as in the Herbert opera. 

“When I went to live in the neighbor- 
hood of Santa Barbara, in 1892 I already 
had the nucleus of my plot, with the scene 
laid in a monastery on the coast of Spain. 
It took me a very short time, however, to 
appreciate that all the elements of ro- 
mance, picturesqueness and musical justifi- 
cation were to be found right there on 
American soil, with the added motive of 
the Indian, subject to intense dramatic 
treatment. 

“Every musician, in choosing this scene 
for an opera, would marshal and utilize his 
resources very much as Mr. Herbert and 


I have evidently done: (1) Spanish 
rhythms and color; (2) Indian music 
(either real or imitative); (3) church 
music, in connection with the mission; 


(4) martial or nautical music, in connec- 
tion with the soldiers of the Presidio or 
the sailors from a United States ship, as 
the case may be; (5). music of love and 
sentiment, wherein the composer is most 
free to reveal himself. 

















Teaching California 


Carter 
Tricks to his Eastern Horse 


Ernest 


“In spite of such apparently similar in- 
fluences and possibly a consequent formal 
likeness, there can be no doubt that early 
California offers a wealth of material that 
will be drawn upon for more than two or 
three operas or plays. 

“I congratulate Mr. Herbert on the ac- 
ceptance of his opera by the Chicago Opera 
Company, and prophesy great success for 
it. 

“Although my piece has not yet been 
placed, all signs seem to indicate that there 
will soon be a demand for real opera co- 
mique in English, with a real plot, real 
romance, real dramatic interest, and, withal, 
a happy ending.” 





BOSTON OPERA NOT 
“SCHOOL FOR MORALS” 


Henry Russell Sees No Reason Why 
Cavalieri Should Be Barred 
Because of .Marriage 


Boston, Oct. 16.—Since the return of 
Henry Russell to this city from Europe, 
on the 11th of the month, activity at the 
Boston Opera House has been at high pres- 
sure. When Mr. Russell landed at the 
Back Bay station, it is said that he was 
the storm center of greetings in four lan- 
guages and embraces which threatened to 
shuffle off the mortal coil of Boston’s im- 
presario. When the receiving committee 
had cooled off a little Mr. Russell gave the 
reporters their “story”: 

“I’m not running a school for morals; 
I am running an opera house that is going 


to put Boston at the center of the world’s 
opera map. I don’t care whom Cavalieri 
married, or when she married him. She 
can sing, and that is enough for me. 

“There’s only one thing that will keep 
Cavalieri from singing in Boston, and that 
is a petition from Bostonians saying that 
in their belief Cavalieri cannot sing or 
act.” 

In addition to this statement, Mr. Russell 
made especial mention of André Caplet, 
the new French conductor and composer, 
who has been engaged for the coming sea- 
son to superintend the rrench productions 
at the Boston Opera House. Mr. Russell 
spoke of Mr. Caplet as “a French Tos- 
canini.” “I have secured André Caplet, 
formerly of the staff of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and one of the most gifted of 
the young French composers, as a new 
conductor. He is a remarkable musician. 
The price which I was forced to pay was 
very large, but I felt that we must have 
him. 

“Much is expected of Mr. Caplet in Bos- 
ton, and this is not unreasonable when one 
considers the reputation which a young 
Frenchman just leaving his twenties has 
left behind him. Mr. Caplet is tall. His 
eyes are blue and his hair is yellow. His 
face is sensitive and he wears side whiskers 
in a manner which is French and which I 
am unable to describe. Since ten years past 
he has been known as a composer in Boston 
when the Longy Club played one of his 





earlier compositions for wind-instruments. 
He is one of the most progressive of the 
young French composers. For years he has 
enjoyed the warm personal friendship and 
interest of Debussy.” 

Mr. Caplet has conducted prominent or- 
chestral concerts in Paris and he thas as- 
sisted at the opera. Almost his first act on 
arriving in Boston was to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism 
of the conductor’s desk in the orchestra pit 
at the opera house and its mechanical con- 
nections with the stage. This was before 
Mr. Caplet was capable of finding his way 
from the Opera House to his room at 
Hemenway Chambers. He has the reputa- 
tion of a hard worker. 

Mr. Caplet brought with him three in- 
struments of percussion likely to be of ma- 
terial importance to the orchestra—a Mus- 
telle celesta, a keyed glockenspiel and the 
newest version of the apparatus used to 
imitate the ringing of bells. This last 
mechanism is a very recent invention of 
Gustav Lyon, of Paris. 

The engagement of Mr. Caplet for the 
Boston Opera House is one of the results 
of Mr. Russell’s policy there, to give as 
much care and attention to French as to 
Italian opera. The German operas of the 
repertoire will be given by artists of the 
Metropolitan company. Mr. Caplet is evi- 
dently more given to deeds than to words. 
The most significant remark that he has 
made so far, with genuine modesty, is this: 
“I do not promise any revolutionary meth- 
ods. As a matter of fact, I would like to 
confine myself to but one promise—to do 
the best that I can in furthering the suc- 
cess of the opera productions at the Boston 
Opera tiouse. I hope”—note the sop to 
Cerberus—“I hope that I will succeed in 
pleasing the discriminating public of Bos- 
ton.” 

Orchestral rehearsals will commence at 
the Opera House on the 24th of the month. 
There have been twelve changes in the 
personnel of the band and one addition to 
its numbers, making a total of sixty-seven 
players in all. A new first violinist will 
bring the number of first violins from thir- 
teen to fourteen; there will be a new solo 
player from the Opera House at New Or- 
leans; a new ‘cellist from Hammerstein’s 
Philadelphia orchestra; two new double 
basses, one a Boston player, the other for- 
merly the leading double bass of the Met- 
ropolitan orchestra in New York;/a new 
first bassoon and a new first horn, for- 
merly of the Bellini Theater at Naples. 

The répertoire of the first week of per- 
formances, beginning Nov. 7, is as follows: 
November 7, Boito’s “Mefistofele,” with 
Mmes. Alda and Carmen Melis and Messrs. 
Sibiriakoff and Constantino. Wednesday, 


the oth, Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” with Mlle. Lip- 
kowska, Messrs. Baklanoff, Constantino, 
Sibiriakoff. Friday, November 11, Verdi's 
“Otello,” with Slézak, Amato and Mme. 
Alda. Saturday afternoon, November 12, 
Puccini’s “Tosca,” with Mme. Carmen 
Melis and Messrs. Jadlowker and Bakla- 
noff. Saturday evening (“popular per- 
formance”) Donizetti’s “Lucia” with Mlle. 
Lipkowska and Mr. Constantino. 

Of the new works in preparation, De- 
bussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue” will be given 
in the second week of the season, and 
Laparra’s “La Habafiera” in the course of 
the first month. Both these operas will be 
heard for the first time in America. The 
scenery for the production of “La Haba- 
fiera” will be that in the possession of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which was 
intended for the New York performance of 
the work which did not come off last 
Winter. 

Mr. Converse’s “The Sacrifice” and Puc- 
cini’s “Girl of the Golden West” will be 
given early in the second half of the sea- 
son. “The Pipe of Desire” will probabiy 
be heard before that. Much new scenery 
has been constructed in the course of the 
Summer. Mr Caplet will make his Amer- 
ican début, as now booked, on November 
14, when “Faust” will be performed with 
entirely new scenery and, it is promised, 
with not less magnificence than it was 
given when the fiftieth anniversary of the 
birth of Gounod’s masterpiece was recent’y 
celebrated by a gala performance at_ the 
Opera, Paris. O. D. 


AN ARTISTIC RECITAL 
BY ROYAL F. DADMUN 


New York Baritone Charms His Hear- 
ers by Admirable Rendition of a 
Varied Program 


Royal F. Dadmun, baritone, persuaded 
a New York audience at the Burritt Stud- 
ios of the sturdiness of his artistic stature 
in a recital on Tuesday evening, October 
11. The recital hall was crowded to the 
doors by an audience whose approval was 
enlisted at the very opening number of 
the evening—the first of a cycle of songs 
from Tennyson’s “Maud,” set to music by 
Arthur Somervell—and maintained until 
the stirring “Toreador” song from “Car- 
men,” thrillingly sung, had brought the 
evening to a close. Applause was spontan- 
eous and insistent and Mr. Dadmun could 
not content his hearers until he had added 
several encores to the program. 

Other numbers than those mentioned 
served further to illustrate the versatility 
of Mr. Dadmun’s art, ranging from ten- 
derness to humor and always interpreted 
with the right note of complete sympathy. 
They included these two groups: 

Air “Scipio” “Czsar’s Lament,’ Handel; 
cs Mother fine,” Tous: (c) “A Lady Pick- 
ing Mulberries,” Kellie; (d) “Requiem,” Homer; 
(e) “Philosophy,” Emmel and (a) air (“Otello”) 
“Credo,” Verdi; (b) “Es shrie ein Vogel,”’ Sind 
ing; (c) “Ould Dr. McGinn,” Lohr; (d) “Dear- 
est,”’ Homer. 


Mr. Dadmun’s baritone is rich, round, 
and splendidly managed technically, and 
his lyrical powers seem to be matched by 





his ability of dramatic expression. His 
success was unqualified. 
Ethel Wenk was an efficient accom- 


panist. 





Hans Sitt, the Leipsic violin pedagogue, 
recently celebrated his sixtieth birthday. 


NOISY STUDENT AT 
OPERA MAKES FUSS 


Disturbance at Selma Kurz Perform- 
ance in Vienna Ends Amus- 
ingly in Courts 
VIENNA, Oct. 3.—A curious case, possibk 
perhaps only in Vienna, came up in one o! 
the city’s district courts this last week. |: 
had its origin in the Imperial Royal Oper: 
House on the evening of May 11 last 
Selma Kurz was singing Antonia’s colora 
tura aria in the third act of “Hoffmann’ 
Tales” at the time and all were listenin: 
spellbound to the prima donna’s dulce: 
notes, when there resounded, at a particu 
lar piano passage, a loud blowing of th: 
nose which proceeded from a young con 
servatory student. Enraged looks wer 
flung like daggers at the noisy youth, an 
a gentleman, a personal friend of th 
singer, felt obliged to reprove the youn: 
man, designating his action as a “knavis! 
trick.” An excited dispute began, and 
when cries for order arose, the two wer: 
forced to desist, only, however, to continu: 
the quarrel in the dressing room after ¢los: 
of the opera. Finally cards were ex 
changed and further proceedings in cour' 
threatened. The affair was destined t 
assume still greater proportions, for a fe\ 
days later the father of the young student! 
received a letter from the legal representa 
tive of Miss Kurz, in which the youn: 
man was accused of having intentionall) 
disturbed the performance by his loud ac 
tion and subsequent noisy behavior, whic! 
caused a most unpleasant sensation in thx 
opera house. Furthermore, the young 
man lost his scholarship at the conserva 
tory in consequence, not to mention being 
debarred from receipt of the free tickets 
of admission to the opera given to con 
servatory students. For the injury ac 

cruing to him, the young man entered 
complaint against Miss Kurz, whose legal 
representative promptly retaliated in kind 

The proceedings in court last week be 
gan with a sad disappointment to all th 
musical aspirants present, as Miss Kurz, 
being absent on a starring tour and just 
then in Paris, did not appear. It develope 
later on that she had, in fact, nothing to 
do with the matter, for which her lega 
representative assumed the entire respons! 
bility. A number of witnesses were calle: 
and a letter written by the student rea‘ 
in court, in which he asserted his intens: 
admiration of Miss Kurz, and said that 
it was probably owing to the applause o! 
himself and his colleagues that she had 
risen so rapidly to popularity [great 
laughter], and that it was quite out of th 
question that he had intentionally dis 
turbed her singing. The case was final!) 
adjourned without any result. 

Miss Kurz is to appear again at the Ho! 
oper for the first time after her leave next 
Friday as Violetta, and it is probable tha‘ 
all conservatory students will be carefu 
to use their handkerchiefs noiselessly. 

On Friday last Slezak sang Florestan in 
“Fidelio” for the first time and gave ful 


and fine expression to the difficult part 
A. F 





MACMILLEN WINS A 
TRIUMPH ON RETURN 


[Continued from page 1] 
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mulas, and confidently insert the caption 
“Symphony!” Rachmaninott’s superb in- 
troduction to his opening movement flowers 
from a single phrase immediately an- 
nounced by the ’cellos and basses, develops 
to a strong emotional climax and ushers in 
most effectively the ,first allegro. Not only 
can the composer thus develop ideas, but he 
can think in the symphonic manner. He 
can make long, sustained melodies—great 
beams to support the tonal edifice. His 
richness of inventi.n seems almost inex- 
haustible, yet how admirably is detail, how- 
ever striking and ingenious, kept in place. 
Nothing checks for an instant the musical 
torrent, yet with this absolute spontaneity, 
individuality, coherence of thought, the clas- 
sic form of the symphony is adhered to 
with the most exemplary strictness. The 
stronger the feeling the better controlled 
and in place. This symphony is written by 
one who is a master of himself as well as 
his material, who already, in the prime of 
his youth, stands at the head of contem- 
poraneous Russian composers. and of whom 
we have every right and reason to expect 
more than he has yet given. The opening 
movement and the scherzo are superbly 





dramatic and vigorously rhythmical. T! 
latter might accompany some strange sce 
on the steppes at night. Or it might 
music to the vision that Turgenieff saw 
the banks of the Volga when the spir!! 
who carried him evoked the memory 
Strenka Rasine and his followers with 
wave of her hand. This music is far mo! 
than merely panoramic; it is genuine 
imaginative. The adagio is perhaps t 
most Slavic portion of the whole work 
its character. The finale is a remarkable ; 
sembling of the themes and the significa 
of the themes of the preceding movemen! 
and, finally, the initial motive of the beg! 
ning is sonorously blazoned forth by 
brass. 

Weber’s “Oberon” overture brought 
concert to an end Francis Macmillen 
Saturday night met with even more ent! 
siasm than on Friday afternoon. His p 
formance was the more worthy of this 
ward, for, being the surer perhaps of h 
self and the orchestra, he played with « 
more elasticity and abandon and fulln 
of tone. He was recalled five or six ti! 
after his performance. Ouin Downes 
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QOLITZKA BACK FROM 
MEXICAN TRIUMPHS 


In Chicago for Opera Season— 
Early Season Recitals in 
Western Metropolis 


Cuicaco, Oct. 17—Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
the operatic contralto, is back at her home 
in this city after her triumphs in recital 
at Ocean Grove last Summer and later in 
opera in Mexico. She appeared in the 
beautiful new $6,000,000 opera house in the 
City of Mexico, winning the highest ap- 
proval of the critics in the capital city of 
our neighboring republic. She appeared 
in “Aida,” “Gioconda,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Lohengrin,” one success quickly succeed- 
ing another. 

Virginia Listemann, soprano, is back at 
home fairly well rested from her recent 
successful concert tour through the North- 
west with William H. Sherwood, the pi- 
anist. On Saturday Mr. Sherwood and 
Miss Listemann start on their second tour 
under the direction of J. Saunders Gor- 
don, opening at Charleston, W. Va., Oc- 
tober 24, and closing at Louisville, Ky., 
November 22, returning to this city to sing 
as soloist with the Germania Club on No- 
vember 30. 

Anne Shaw-Faulkner opened a series of 
illustrated lecture recitals in the Wurlitzer 
Recital Hall, No. 266-268 Wabash avenue, 
last Thursday afternoon and evening. Mu- 
sical illustrations were civen by Lee S. 
Roberts on the solo Apollo. These classes 
were organized by Miss Faulkner and have 
met every week during the past thirteen 
seasons for the study of the programs of 
the Thomas Orchestra. The course in- 
cludes: “The study of the instruments of 
the orchestra,” “The growth of the orches- 
tra from the earliest times to the present,” 
“The development of musical forms used 
in orchestral compositions,” “The lives of 
the composers,” and “The different schools 
of music.” The opening was brilliant with 
a representative audience of 500 people to 
hear Miss Faulkner’s remarks upon the 
opening “rogram of the Thomas Orchestra. 

The second concert of the series at the 
Jaldwin Piano rooms Sunday was a charm- 
ing affair like its predecessor, and the hall 
was crowded almost beyond its capacity. 
Vera Allen, the singer of the day, is a 
very attractive young woman, but is not 
yet an artist. She did not appear to have 
a powerful high tone and her legato was 
detective. In the charming songs of Mrs. 
ileanor Everest Frear she made a better 
impression than in some of her other se- 
lections. Oscar Deis, the piamst of the 
day, played “Ecossaises” of Chopin in D 
Flat Major, D Major and G Minor, and 
likewise the “Berceuse,” which in tone and 
interpretation seemed like an echo from 
the dead and gentle Seeboeck. Among other 
selections he gave MacDowell’s “Perpetual 
Motion,” Sinding’s “Des Morgans,” a 
group of Heller’s Studies, and Sgambati’s 
Minuetto. 

Eugene Kuester, the New York mana- 
ger, spent several days here last week look- 
ing after the interests of his stars in the 
West and Northwest. One of the first to 
be heard here will be Marcus Kellerman, 
the basso, who is to sing with the Apollo 
Club and fill other vocal engagements. . 


i. 





Death of Toni Schlager 


VIENNA, Oct. 1.—For fourteen years, 
trom 1882 to 1896, the favorite prima don- 
of the Vienna Imperial Opera, Toni 
Schlager, died recently of heart disease. 
She held complete sway at the opera until 
ins Richter tried to induce her to sing 
Vagnerian roles. She rebelled because it 
eant too much of study and hard work, 
d married a young army officer, retiring 
a place in the country near Tiernitz, 
ere her death took place. Mme 
hlager was born in Vienna, and her real 
ne was Antonie Lauterschlager. Her 
ther was a small tradesman, and, al- 
ugh the daughter was a great beauty 
en young she earned her living as a 
iss polisher in a Vienna foundry. She 
g when she worked until one day some 
heard her who had the means to give 
r an opportunity to rise. Her salary at 
time exceeded that of the prime min 

r of Austria. 


EOPLE’S SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
‘ (Educational Series) 
. X. ARENS, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
10th Anniversary Celebration 
} BEETHOVEN’S Sth SYMPHONY 
~arnegie, Nov. 6, Dec. 18, Jan. 29, Mar. 26 
ickets, 15, 25, 35 and 5O cents 


Sale opens October 10. 
Union Sq. (Tel. 3382 Stuy.) A. Lenalie, Mgr. 








THOMAS ORCHESTRA'S 
NOTABLE INAUGURAL 


Opens Season with Impressive 
Program in Which Stock’s 
March Is Feature 


Cuicaco, Oct. 17—The Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra opened its twentieth season at 
Orchestra Hall with a program out of the 
ordinary and attracting a clientele notable 
for size and quality. The house had been 
sold solidly for the for Friday 
afternoons and the sale was larger than 
ever before for Saturday evenings. A num- 
ber of new faces were observable in the 
orchestra, fully half the total of the first 
strings being new men who came expertly 
experienced from other famous organiza- 
tions. This augurs well for the strengthen- 
ing of one of the arms of the orchestra 
which was weakest aforetime, and the 
change quickly demonstrated its benefit, al- 
though the men were not yet always quite 
together. This latter condition was dem- 
onstrated in some of the blurred pizzicato 
passages in the enormously difficult scherzo 
of the Tschaikowsky symphony. The gen- 
eral tone color of the orchestra was re- 
markably rich and mellow, and some of 
the climaxes developed were no less than 
stunning. At the same time, there was al- 
ways left the idea of reserve power telling 
markedly of virility. The players were 
somewhat differently grouped from former 
arrangements, the placing of the double 
basses in the center seemingly overcoming 
baffling tricks of acoustics. 

The program opened with a 
march, which Director Stock had written 
in commemoration of the twentieth anni- 
versary of the orchestra. It was a compo- 
sition big and musicianly, filled with in- 
tricate themes worked out in highly original 
fashion with plenty of the patriotic in its 
woof and warp—more nearly sounding the 
note of nationalism than any pretentious 
composition of recent apnearance. Echoes 
of “The Old Folks at Home,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” Suwanee River,” “Dixie,” and the 
“Star-spangled Banner” are worked with 
rare contrapuntal skill into each other and 
into the original theme—with the low pedal 
notes of the great organ as a foundation 
for a sweeping and swirling melodic struc- 
ture that is built up to a majestic climax 
in which the “Star-spangled Banner” is the 
crux. The lilt of the cunning composition 
and the force and skill of its progression 
brought the audience to its feet. Composer 
Stock let the Eagle soar with wonderful 
spirit and moved the audience to a tumult 
of applause. The orchestra, augmented 
with all the accessories for modern instru- 
mentation in this elaborate score, entered 
into the spirit of the work and did its best 
work. 

Fast following this auspicious opening 
came a reading of Tschaikowsky’s great 
fourth symphony in & minor—all too infre- 
quently heard to familiarize the public with 
its manifold beauties. The Thomas Orches- 
tra has given it twice, but the new beauties 
revealed at each hearing have intensified 
admiration for the great work. The beauty 
and strangeness of the Tschaikowsky music 
will make it enduring despite the opinion of 
those who foretold his disappearance from 
musical programs years ago. 

The Tschaikowsky number was followed 
by the Beethoven “Leonore” overture, and 
the overture to sleistersinger” closed the 
first day beautifully with much to commend 
in the quality of the orchestral body as re- 
adjusted, as well as in all the elements of 


C. E. N 


season 


Festival 


its playing. 


KLIBANSKY HERE TO TEACH 


Berlin Expert on Voice Locates Perma- 
nently in New York 


Sergei Klibansky, formerly the head of 
the vocal department of the Stern Con- 
servatory of Music, Berlin, and who will 
locate permanently as a teacher and singer 
in New York, arrived recently on the 
steamship Rotterdam. His studios will be 
at the Great Northern Hotel, No. 118 West 
Fifty-sixth street, and pupils will be seen 
without appointments during the week. 

As an instructor at the Stern Conserva- 
tory Mr. Klibansky won an _ exceptional 
success and numbers among his many suc- 
cessful pupils several American singers of 
prominence. The directors of several of the 


German opera houses have commissioned 
Mr. Klibansky to find suitapie American 
voices for the German stage, and anyone 
sent over with Mr. Klibansky’s recom- 
mendation will be accepted at once. Mr. 
Klibansky is a former pupil of Alexander 
Heinemann and of recent years has been 
an assistant to that master. Of him Mr. 
Heinemann says: ‘Mr. Klibanskv is the 
possessor of a beautiful and sympathetic 
baritone voice and is an ideal interpreter 
of German lieder. He has often assisted 
me in my teaching and is an excellent peda- 
gog. | can recommend him most highly.” 


RUSSIAN DANCERS 
THRILL NEW YORK 


[Continued from page 1] 





of interest may have been lacking in the 
music and action of the ballet. The work 
offered Mlle. Pavlowa a better opportunity 
than it did ker associate and she made all 











Anna Pavlowa and Mikail Mordkin, in 
One of Their Dances 


+ 
of it the most exquisite poetry by the sur- 
passing beauty of her every pose and move- 
ment. 

Following “Giselle” came four separate 
dances.  Bronistawa Pajitzkaia was the 
solo dancer in an exceedingly pleasing per- 
formance of the Rhapsodie Hongroise of 
Liszt. Bleichman’s Adagio and Glazounow’s 
Sacchanale were danced gloriously by Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin. M. Mordkin did his 
agile and effective bow and arrow dance, 
made familiar last season, and awoke a 
storm of applause that was surpassed in 
vehemence only by the tumult that respond- 
ed to the Bacchanale, wherein the two 
dancers reach the height of their wonder- 
ful art. 

The music of the concluding ballet, “The 
Legend of Azyiade,’ was taken from sev- 
eral Russian composers. Pavlowa, as a 
captive princess, and Mordkin, as the king 
bewitched by the wiles of his captive, never 
danced with finer effectiveness. They were 


assisted by sixteen dancers of a hich de- 
gree of expertness. For his arrangement 
of this ballet and for his skill as_ ballet 


master manifested in all the dances, the ut- 
most credit belongs to M. Mordkin. 

The orchestra was under direction of 
Theodore Stier, formerly conductor of the 
Pechstein Hall concerts in London. Mr. 
Stier led with spirit and feeling, and 1: 
there was an occasional raggedness in the 
work of the men under him it may perhaps 
be attributed to the fact of a first perform- 
ance. 


Appointment for Ruby Belle Nason 


Ruby Belle Nason has been engaged as 
piano soloist and accompanist with the 
Harry J. Fellows Concert Trio. This trio 


has been booked for a number of concerts 
in Canada the early part of December 
Miss Nason is also giving a series of talks 
on the scientific side of music, in Buffalo, 
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GADSKI'S CONCERT 
OFF IN CINCINNATI 


But Recital of Beethoven Sonatas 
Pleases City’s Music 
Lovers 


Oct. 17.—The important 
opening event of the concert season in 
Cincinnati was to have been the recital by 
Mme. Gadski in the Grand Opera House 
on Thursday Mme. Gadski 
came to Cincinnati expecting to give the 
recital, but, unfortunately for the manage- 
ment, the affair had been booked on the 
Jewish holiday, and this together with the 
fact that many Cincinnatians are very busy 
with matters pertaining to the great con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church now in 
progress here, prevented the ticket sale 
from reaching satisfactory proportions, and 
Mme. Gadski postponed her 
until some date in January. 
Another concert, however, which offered 
a rare treat for local musical devotees, was 


CINCINNATI, 


afternoon. 


appearance 


the evening of Beethoven Sonatas given at 


the Conservatory of Music, Miss Baur’s 
famous school, on Friday evening, by 
heodor Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard 


Sturm, violinist, and Julius Sturm, ’cellist. 
rhe program included: Op. 12, No. 1, D 
Major, for piano and violin; Op. 5, .vo. 
2, G Minor, for piano and violoncello; 
Op. 12, No. 3, E Flat Major, for piano and 
violin. These works are perhaps among 
the most pleasing of the great master’s 
earlier works in sonata form, and were 
given a scholarly reading. This was the 
first of a series of six. Beethoven Sonata 


Evenings, which will be given by these 
artists this season. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Chorus resumed its rehearsals Monday 
afternoon, with Harold Becket Gibbs in 


charge of the chorus training. Thursday 
evening, November 17, is announced as the 
date of the first Conservatory Orchestra 
concert, conducted by Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli. F. E. E. 





Balalaika Orchestra to Tour America 


Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, through An- 
dreas Dippel, will bring to this country the 
Russian Imperial Balalaika Orchestra, con- 
sisting of thirty musicians, under the lead- 
ership and personal direction of W. W. 
\ndreef. The Russian Imperial Balalaika 
Orchestra is known to many Americans 
who heard their wonderful music at the 
Coliseum in London during the past sea- 
son and in many of the other large cities 
of Europe. Andreef and his orchestra will 
arrive in New York about November 25, 
and their first concert will be given at Car- 
negie Hall on November 28. They will re- 
main here eight weeks. 
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AN INCOMPARABLE ARTIST LOST 
IN DEATH OF CHARLES GILIBERT 





Passing of the Famous French Baritone Mourned by Every Follower 
of the Best in Music—His Lovable Personality and the Supreme 


Excellence of His Singing and Acting—His ‘Sergeant Sulpice”’ 
and “Father” in “‘ Louise”? Foremost Among His Never-to-Be- 


Forgotten Impersonations 


Charles Gilibert, the baritone, whose 
death in New York October 11 cast a pall 
of sadness over ail music lovers who at 
some time or another had enjoyed the good 
fortune of applauding his incomparable 
achievements, was, together with his col- 
league, Maurice Renaud, the best loved of 
France’s vocal artists. Gilibert had long 
since established himself as a favorite on 
the operatic stage and concert platform 
of this country and England, and the mere 
fact of his presence generally served to 
crowd the house in which he appeared. One 
of the remarkable facts about the singer 
was that his work appealed as strongly to 
musicians who have small liking for opera 
as to those whose musical pleasures are 

‘ derived from no other source. He was al- 
ways sure of a hearty welcome, for in- 
stance, when he appeared as soloist at 
the concert of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, in Boston. 

To those who knew M. Gilibert in pri- 
vate life the exquisite delicacv, polish and 
supreme refinement which he manifested in 
his professional work stand out all the 
more remarkably through the fact that he 

was the auintessence of joviality and bluff 
good humor when off the stage. It was 
this combination of unctuous humor and 
lovableness which made his impersonations 
of such characters as Sergeant Sulpice, in 
the “Daughter of the Regiment”; Mazetto, 
in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and the 
Father, in “Louise” never-to-be-forgotten 
delights. But on the other hand he could 
deliver French chansons on the concert 
platform with tear-compelling tenderness 
and infinite charm. Whether in concert or 
opera, however, his singing was always 
marked by a perfection of phrasing and 
diction that now, when he is dead, is like- 
ly to become proverbial. His voice, as 
such, may not have been of the most 
luscious beauty, but thanks to the wonders 
of his artistry the fact seems to have been 
overlooked by everyone. 

As an actor, M. Gilibert took rank with 
the greatest on either lyric or dramatic 
stage, and was equally at home in the comic 
ortragic. A perfect instance of this was 
his portrayal of the Parisian ouvrier in 
“Louise,” a rdle in which he depicted with 
astonishing success the bonhommie and 
lightheartedness of the first act, and yet at 
the close of the opera thrilled his hearers 
by the vreat heights of tragic acting to 
which he rose. Never did he omit atten- 
tion to what the average spectator might 
regard as minor details, for he knew that 
details lend mighty significance. His man- 
ner of playing the harp in the first act of 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” for example. 
alone more than than repaid attendance at 
the performance. 

Charles Gilibert was born in Paris forty 
three years ago. He received a thorough 
musical training at the Conservatoire. Upon 


his graduation he became a member of the 
Opéra Comique company. His first notable 
successes, however, were scored at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie, 


in Brussels, after 





until the following year, when he sang 
Sergeant Sulpice, in the “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” that he took New York by 
storm. He became a popular favorite at 
once, a position in which he intrenched 
himself with more and more security until 
his tragic end. For some inexplicable reason, 
Gilibert was not re-engaged for the Metro- 
politan during the Conried régime, and for 
one season he toured the country singing 
only in concert. When Oscar Hammer- 
stein opened the Manhattan Opera House 
the baritone was engaged and remained 
with that institution as long as it lasted. 
He was to have appeared at the Metropoli- 
tan this Winter, and one of the rdles in 
the “Girl of the Golden West” had been 
written by Puccini especially for Gilibert’s 
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THE LATE CHARLES GILIBERT 


was heard at Covent Garden, in 
London. Wn December 18, 1900, he made 
his début at the wietropolitan Opera House, 
in New York, in the part of the Duke of 
Verona, in “kKomeo and Juliet.” He also 
appeared in “La Bohéme,” but it was not 


which he w 


voice. Some of the parts with which he 
was especially identified were Dancairo, in 
“Carmen”; Monterone, in “Rigoletto,” in 
which he proved conclusively that in the 
hands of a great artist a minor role may 
become one of tremendous significance; 


Dr. Bartolo, in “The Barber of Seville” 
Mazetto, in “Don Giovanni”; Sergeant Su 
pice, in “The Daughter of the Regiment” 
the buffo rdles in “L’Elisir d’Amore” an 
“Don Pasquale”; the cook, Boniface, i: 
‘Le Jongleur de Notre Dame”; the Sacris 
hg. in » Tosca,” and especially the Fath, 
“Louise. 

"On the concert platform he was not 
for his rendering of French folk song 
and the eighteenth century chansons 
Grétry, Monsigny and others of the Roca: 
period. He was equally at home, howeve 
in the modern works of Debussy a: 
Charpentier, and his rendering of Cés: 
Franck’s “La Procession” was a _ supe: 
achievement. He was an ardent support: 
of his country’s music and after his la 
song recital in New York last March |! 
remarked to a friend: “If I shall be call 
away I know I| have accomplished my du 
and reached the goal I have striven aft 
ever since I came here, to win for t! 
French music a steady place in the hear 


of Americans.” 

Funeral services for M. Gilibert we: 
held at the Church of St. Vincent de Pai 
on Twenty-third street, New York, on O 
tober 14. The mourners included Mr. Ga 
ti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Ope: 
House; Clarence Mackay, Otto Kahn, 
R. Coppicus, William Guard, Marian 
Flahaut and many other notabilities of t! 
operatic world. A superb wreath was se: 
by Mme. Sembrich. The following musi 
al program was rendered: 

“Ave Maria,’’ Bach-Gounod, Rita 
harp obbligato by Mme. Feuardent; “Meditatio: 
from “Thais,’”’ Massenet, Nathan Franko; “A 
Verum,”’ Mozart, Nahan Franko’s Orchestra. 

M. Gilibert’s remains will shortly be co: 
veyed to France for burial. The singer |; 
survived by his wife, who is Gabrielle I. 
jeune, on the stage, and a_ well-know: 
singer hersei:, and an eight-year-old son 


Fornia, wi 





SHOCK TO GIRAUDET 





“An Irreparable Loss,” Says Basso 
Whose Pupil Gilibert Was 
Alfred Giraudet, the basso, was pros 


trated when he heard of the shocking deat! 
of his pupil, Gilibert. They had left Pari: 
together and had spent a delightful we 
on the Savoie which brought them | 
America on the eighth. 

“This is an irreparable loss to the ar 
tistic world,” Mr. Giraudet said with tears 
in his eyes. “Very, very few singers eve 
lived who combined the qualities whic! 
made him an artist without a peer. ©! 
herculean strength phvsically he had al! 
the loving sweetness of a child; the tr 
mendous volume of voice he had at his dis 
posal could thin down gradually to th 
softest pianissimo which the greatest mas 
ter of the violin ever produced on that 


most sensitive of instruments. tle was thi 
most versatile, the most resourceful, thi 
most complete singer-actor | have know: 


in the course of my long career. 

“It will be heart-rending for me to fa 
his dear wife who was to follow him wit! 
their child on another ship; she knew that 
| loved him as though he were one of my 
sons, and now think how awful my pos! 
tion is! Busy day and night, trying t 
get settled again for the season, I did 1 
even know that he was sick, and I rea 
the brutal announcement of his sudde 
death in the paper as an ordinary piec 
of news!” 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

I wish | were in a position to send you 
another musing from the north woods, but 
alas, | am back on the grind, and the 
wind in the pines is now only a memory. 
However, let us not forget the resolve 
which | formulated for us both up there 
in the woods, which was, as you will re- 
member, to take with us to concerts this 
season something of the wind in the pines 
spirit, to refuse to be misled by artifice 
and show in music, and to reserve our ad- 
miration for that which has in it the vivi- 
fying touch of nature. 

This New York is a terrible place. One 
is so accustomed to the whanging and 
banging of subways, elevateds and other 
vicious modern improvements that one 
comes to feel there is something wrong 
with everything, even music, if it has not 
some of the same spirit in it. Why, here 
in New York one even gets, willy-nilly, to 
admiring the works of Mahler and Strauss. 
To realize the folly of this it is only neces- 
sary to go a little way back in the country 
and sit for an hour or two contemplating 
a hillside. This gives the best possible 
critical perspective upon the work of such 
composers. 

One man who ought to be engaged in 
musical criticism and isn’t, is Mr. Dooley 
You will remember what he said after 
hearing a tone poem of Richard Strauss: 
“Il came out av th’ hall into the com- 
parative quiet of the illevated railway.” 

In voicing to you what appears to me to 
be the desirable spirit for criticism in the 
immediate future, | see that | am _ not 
alone. The New York Evening Mail the 
other day had a letter headed “Appeal to 
the Critics,” and signed “G. B. W.” The 
letter was very good in its way, but only 
think what it would have been if it had 
been signed “G. B. S.” (If you don’t see 
the point, let me know and | will explain 
with a diagram). “G. B. W.” wants criti- 
cism in good, common-sense, plain Eng- 
lish, and not in stereotyped, threadbare, 
hackneyed terms which dodge the issue 
of good, honest judgment. But what are 
two newspaper column inches of the writ- 
ing of an all but anonymous writer against 
the pages upon pages that are shortly to 
he poured out by critics. “G. B. W.” should 
not stop at one letter to one paper. He 
should write several hundred letters and 
distribute them without favoritism among 
all the papers after the fashion of Alger- 
non Ashton over in London. If that “W.” 
only had been an “S,” that would have set 
the critics shaking in their boots. 

After all, how much more worth while 
it is to strive to improve music than to 
strive to improve criticism. One of the 
objectionable things about critics is that 
they try to make the public think it is the 
criticism and not the music that is the 
important thing. 

* * 

My recent paragraph on the paradoxi- 
graph seems to have made an impression 
in one direction, at least, for since its pub- 
lication I have received the following let- 


ter from an imaginative Westerner who 
bids fair to be the greatest living authority 
on the subject: 


Dear Mephisto :— ' 

You certainly are an “‘amoosin’ cuss,” 
and your leading paragraph in the M. A. 
of the 8th is most delightful. So pleased 
was I, that at first I thought of sending 
you a paradoxagram of approval—then | 
thought of making it a_ wireless—but 
feared that by exposure to the air it might 
become paradoxydized—and, being unin- 
telligible to the receiving operator, would 
be repeated back to the sender, and thus 
become a veritable ees. 

Not having studied paradoxology, I 
looked up a bulky paradoxateuch (com- 
piled by a learned paradoxicographer), and 
steeping myself in the paradoxicants con- 
tained therein, became, in_ due _ time, 
shamefully paradoxicated. I now feel 
quite a paradoxagogue, and try to draw 
my wife into paradoxologues occasionally. 
We find the expressions, instead of being 
modern, as you seemed to think, are quite 
paradoxoplasmic, or plastic, perhaps, for 
they will lend themselves to almost any 
subject, alluding to the thing which, ap- 
pearing to be, is not. 

_ In the realm of science and mechanics 
it is particularly paradoxile—for example, 
among the autoists there is paradoxolene. 
For the miners, paradoxymite. In medi- 
cine and surgery, paradoxule and para- 
doxysm. Even dramatists may find a use 
for paradoxecler, while students of anti- 
quity will revel in false “‘finds’’ by using 
the mouth-filling word “paradoxvosaurus.” 

Fearing that my. paradoxiflage may 
prove tedious, I will compose no more 
rhetoric—but append the rest of the 
words, the finding of which afforded me 
a pleasant evening: 
Paradoxean—suggesting. 

Paradoxocrat—a type. 
Paradoxicab—that doesn’t get you there. 
Paradoxymose—dripping paradoxen. 
Paradoxidental—just happened. 
Paradoxoclast—what you'll be from now 
Paradoxilitis—what it brings on. 
Paradoxolysis—what it does to the brain. 
Paradoxicidal—what it may become. 
W. P. 
-_ 

Now that America is overrun with men 
of genius, 1t has interested me to read the 
ideas of various persons upon the question 
—should genius be endowed? After much 
reading, and even more musing, | have 
come to the conclusion that this is in a 
sense one of those questions without an 
answer. The elements involved in the dis- 
cussion are so shifty, so difficult of appre- 
hension, so remotely different in nature, 
that it is scarcely possible for any single 
mind to grasp them in their right propor- 
tions. The answer will shift with every 
individual who considers the question and 
nothing worth while can be arrived at with- 
out a thorough symposium of ideas upon 
the subject. Any action to be taken such 
as is proposed by the irrepressible Upton 
Sinclair should tollow upon the delibera- 
tions of a body of men, and possible some 
women, whose minds are of a very differ- 
ent sort. A pragmatic working basis could 
thus be determined which would probably 
be fairly sensible. At any rate, the weak- 
nesses of the plan would become evident 
in a few years and it would become modi- 
fied accordingly. 

It is quite natural to find the Socialists, 
Jack London and Bernard Shaw, both op- 
posed to Mr. Sinclair’s idea. ‘The reason 
given by Jack London is positively por- 
cupinesque with Socialism, this being that 
Mr. Sinclair’s plan is the “sheerest pallia- 
tive for a state of affairs that is radically 
wrong.” 

Bernard Shaw gets around to the same 
argument finally. Being a Socialist, of 
course he could not avoid it; but he pre- 
ludes with something cleverer in saying 
that “it is not conceivable that any fune 
such as Mr. Sinclair proposes would get 
into the hands of those for whom it was 
intended.” Mr. Shaw’s explanation of this 
declaration, which, indeed, might be subject 
to a number of interpretations, 1s that an 
original writer of genius always raises 
hostility, and inspires terror and dislike 
while committees always select the second 
best men, and therefore the fund would 
never get to the genuine first-class genius. 

Shaw then comes round to the Socialist 
viewpoint that the only serious and effec- 
tive way of helping young authors would 
be through a general social regeneration. 
This regeneration will involve everybody's 
having enough leisure in the intervals of 
well-paid and not excessive work to ena- 
ble them to write books in their spare 
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time and pay for having them printed. 

In my wanderings up and down the uni- 
verse among many suns, moons, and stars, 
as well as through a number of ages, I have 
come across this sort of argument many 
times and am rather surprised that such 
an unusually astute and clever man as Ber- 
nard Shaw should put forth such puerile 
logic. Some such millennium as he pictures 
is all very well, but in the several thou- 
sand years in which we are arriving at it. 
there is unfortunately time enough for the 
authors and other geniuses to get hungry 
and starve, or to accept the usual alterna- 
tive of working all the time at something 
other than that for which they have 
genius, for the sake of prolonging an exist- 
ence rich in potential glory, but dragged 
out in kinetic misery. 

Bernard Shaw’s geniuses in this picture 
remind me of the giraffes pictured by a 
predecessor of Schopenhauer. This wise 
philosopher, I do not remember his name, 
had said that giraffes have long necks be- 
cause they desire to live upon the tender 
leaves which grow at the tops of. trees. 
Schopenhauer in commenting upon the 
matter, suggested that as it would take 
some thousands or millions of years for 
animals to develop necks of that length, 
the entire race of giraffes would have per- 
ished from the earth considerably before 
attaining the power of dining upon tree 
tops. If the only sustenance for geniuses 
is the nourishment to be afforded by such 
a millennial state of society, I fear that 
geniuses will shortly be in the condition 
of Schopenhauer’s predecessor’s hypothet- 
ical giraffes. 

The analogy between geniuses and 
giraffes admits of being pushed further. 
One can even bring himself to feel that 
they are really extremely similar. In the 
first place giraffes must be geniuses or they 
would nof be the sole members of the ani- 
mal kingdom to conceive the idea of grow- 
ing such a long neck. Then giraffes are 
tall in reality, while geniuses are usually 
very tall in their own estimation. Also 
both are apt to be vegetarians, giraffes 
from preference, and geniuses on account 
of the meat trust. You will realize at 
once how striking are these points of simi 
larity. 

* * * 

Eden Phillpotts is against endowments 
for poets, while Edwin Markham and Bliss 
Carman are among the champions of Sin 
clair’s idea. As for me, | am heartily in 
favor of the plan. I think that everything 
approaching genius should be generously 
and heavily endowed. By this procedure 
the weak and unwise ones will quickly go 
to the bad, much more quickly than if they 
had no means with which to do it. Thus 
the world would be more quickly rid of 
second and third class geniuses, while the 
good, strong and wise ones, profiting by 
their advantage, would remain. By going 
to the bad I do not mean to refer specific- 
ally or exclusively to dissipation, although 
this might play some part in it. I mean 
the second and third rate men would more 
speedily be able to express in their art all 
the bad they have in them, and thus more 
quickly disgust the world, which would thus 
take measures to be rid of them more 
quickly. For instance, if Max Reger had 


been endowed he would have done much 
more work and it would have spread fur- 
ther. The world would have got enough 
of him very soon and would more quickly 
be done with him. Now, suffering human- 
ity must go through the laborious process 


of assimilating his work little by little 
and carry him like an incubus through a 
considerable period of years. The whole 


subject calls for the wisdom of a Solo- 
mon or a Dooley. 

lo sum it all up, in a mood of serious- 
ness perhaps a little foreign to that in 
which I have been wiiting, it strikes me 
that IT no assistance whatsoever were given 
to geniuses, both the geniuses and the world 
would be the sufferer, and that if there 
were indiscriminate endowment, it would 
be the absurdest waste. The best course 
Is some sort of a middle one. No one 
knows to-day the vast amount of assist- 
ance given to young men of genius, or sup- 
posed genius, by friends. There is an 
enormous amount of endowment of genius 
going on in small ways about us all the 
time, small but often sufficient. That such 
a process should be converted into some- 
thing attended by public honor and recog- 
nition of ability would seem to be a natu- 
ral step in the evolution of civilization. The 
trouble with most people is that they are 
so afraid of giving a little help to some- 
body who does not prove to be a genius 
that they refuse entirely to help the 
geniuses they might help. 

As for me—I can get along without an 
endowment—though I don’t like to. 

ae ee 


\s a tragic dénouement to all this discus- 
sion, I see that Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
the president of New York schools, Says 
that the public schools devote too much 
time to the reading of poetry these days, 
and that it should be cut out, or at least 
cut down. This will make Upton Sinclair 
fairly rage and tear his hair. It’s an ill 
wind that blows nobody good, and Dr. 
Maxwell Says, “I place a high value on 
drawing, manual training, singing, and sew- 
ing and cooking.” 

\t first this looks sort o’ bad, as if he 
were putting singing and cooking in the 
same category, but notice that little word 
and after “singing.” You see it separates 
off “sewing and cooking” from the other 
things. 

* * * 

| wonder if you have heard the follow 
ing one on Victor Herbert, who has the 
reputation for generosity with compliment- 
ary tickets, and even extends this courtesy 
to stenographers, telephone’ girls, and 
others who have little chance to hear good 
music. | was told the following tale by 
one who sat behind two girls on compli- 
mentaries at one of Herbert's concerts and 
who enthused tremendously over the pro- 
gram : 

“*Ain't it grand?” 
through her chewing gum 
‘You betcher,” answered the second. 

‘| do think Herbert is grand, anyway,’ 
continued the first; ‘and, my, ain’t he got 
a big repertory.’ 

““Oh, I don’t know as I'd say that,” an- 
ewered the other slowly, ‘but he is awful 
fat.” Your 

MEPHISTO. 


whispered one 
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MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 
IN FREEHOLD RECITAL 


New Jersey Town Runs Special Trains 
and Gives Singer a Crowded 
Auditorium 


FREEHOLD, N. J., Oct. 17.—1his miniature 
city opened its musical season with a song 
recital by Mme. Schumann-Heink. The 
auditorium was filled to its capacity and 
the audience was representative of the 
musically interested people of the entire 
county. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was at her best 
and presented her songs in an inimitable 
manner. She was frequently recalled and 
was compelled to add number after num- 
ber to the program. At the end of the re- 
cital she was so enthusiastically applauded 
that she had to respond to a tinal encore. 

This concert marked the beginning of a 
new era in the musical life of this town 
and the surrounding country. A guarantee 
of $3,000 has been raised for a series of 
four concerts by the Cecilian Club, one of 
the oldest women’s organizations in the 
country, and the Freehold Choral Society. 
Special trains were run on the two rail- 
roads and many were in attendance from 
other towns. 

The remaining concerts will include a 
performance of the “Messiah” with or- 
chestra, a concert by the Volpe Symphony 
orchestra and a miscellaneous choral con- 
cert. For the chorus concerts several 
bodies of singers will be united. 








Warm Praise for Ormsby 


Frank Ormsby, the New York tenor, re- 
ceived warm praise for his singing on Sep- 
tember 25 of the tenor solo, “With All 
Your Hearts,” from “Elijah,” in the Fifth 
avenue Baptist Church. Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley, the organist, said of his work: “I 
have heard every tenor of note in the 
oratorio field sing that aria and I have 
never heard such a magnificent interpreta- 
tion as you give to it.” Erickson Bushnell, 
the bass, told Mr. Ormsby that he had 
sung the oratorio, “Elijah,” with every 
tenor in this country and in England dur- 
ing the last thirty years, but had never 
heard any one that could equal Mr. Ormsby 
in that aria. “There was no need of a 
sermon after you sang that solo,” said Dr. 
Moore, assistant pastor of the church, after 
the service. 








CARUSO, “‘ JOVIAL NAPOLEON,” AS SCULPTOR’S MODEL 











THis picturesque juxtaposition of reality and ideality is the outcome of sculptor 
Filippo Cifatiello’s effort to reproduce the likeness of the world’s most famous 


tenor in marble. 
Napoleon.” 


According to Musica, Caruso’s face in real life is that of a “jovial 
This contrast of the singer in a majestic and a rather négligée pose isa 


striking conception on the photographer’s part. 


PITTSBURG’S FREE ORGAN 
RECITAL SERIES OPENS 


Mr. Heinroth Offers Interesting Pro- 
gram on Rebuilt Instrument— 
Miss Miller’s Success 


PitrsspurG, Pa., Oct. 17.—The first free 
organ recital of the season at Carnegie 
Music Hall Saturday night was attended 
by a monster crowd, City Organist Charles 
Heinroth selecting a program that put the 
rebuilt organ to every test. 

Mr. Heinroth played: 

Goldmark’s overture to “Sakuntala’’; Alexande: 
Guilmant’s Pastorale in A Major; Cantabile in 


B minor by Clement Loret; Toccata in F majo 
by Johann Sebastian Bach; Introduction to Act 





III and Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin” by 
Richard Wagner; Dethier’s “Reverie”; Boell 
mann’s “Menuet Gothique’’ and Jean Sibelius’ 


symphonic poem ‘‘Finlandia.” 

Christine Miller, the Pittsburg contralto, 
was last week engaged as soloist by two 
of the most prominent male choruses in the 
country, the Apollo Club, of Boston, Feb- 
ruary 8, and the Cincinnati Orpheus, De- 
cember 8, which will be Miss Miller’s third 
appearance with the latter club. Miss Mil- 
ler spent a few days of last week in New 
York. Her season is pretty well booked 
She will appear with many of the leading 
musical organizations of the country. Miss 
Miller will accompany the Pittsburg Sym- 
phony Orchestra on its first tour of the 
season. 

Casper P. Koch’s organ recitals at the 
North Side Carnegie Music Hall are be- 
ing well attended every Thursday night 
Blanche M. Stuart, soprano, and Herbert 
Wilhelm, violinist, will be the assisting so- 
loists at this week’s concert. 

The special Fall edition of Musica 
AMERICA made a distinct hit in Pittsburg 
R. S. Davis & Co., the Wood street book 
dealers, where MusIcaAL AMERICA is on 
sale, sold out all copies last Monday morn- 
ing, and could have sold many more if 
they had been available. me & & 





Gerville-Réache Home 

Mme. Gerville-Réache, the operatic con- 
tralto, who is to tour in concert this sea- 
son under the management of Haensel and 
Jones, arrived in New York October 15 
aboard the Lorraine, of the French line. 
Another operatic arrival of the same day 
was Florence Wickham, contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who came on the 
Amerika, of the Hamburg-American line 





MAKE MUSIC POPULAR AND YOU 
MAKE MEN BETTER, SAYS MELTZER 





Noted Critic of the New York ‘“ American,” in Interview, Makes 
Strong Plea for Popularization of Music Through Municipal 
Auspices—Municipal Conservatories May Grow as a Result 


“Do I mind being interviewed?” said 
Charles Henry Meltzer, the music critic 
of the New York American, to a MUSICAL 
AMERICA man the other day. “Of course 
not. I have done a little interviewing my- 
self since I became a professional news- 
paper worker—heedless of the distressing 
prediction of an expert middle-aged friend 
that there was no promise in my early 
efforts to warrant my plunging into jour- 
nalism. 

“Well—I began. I wrote beautiful re- 
views of Paris music for a London weekly. 
My emoluments at the time were, I be- 
lieve, five shillings (a dollar and a quarter) 
a column. Then I became Paris corre- 
spondent of the Chicago Tribune, at eight 
dollars a letter. And later I was appointed 
assistant Paris correspondent of the New 
York Herald, with what appeared to me a 
princely salary. 

“While I was on the Herald I inter- 
viewed no end of famous people, among 
them Renan, Leo XIII, King Humbert, a 
few Cardinals, innumerable Archbishops, 
Sarah Bernhardt, the Egyptian Khedive, 
Bebel, Liebknecht, Henry Stanley, most of 
the great actors of the time, several rag- 
pickers and scores of statesmen. 

“I have always been more interested in 
the stage—in plays and music—than in 
politics. I have been criticising since I 
was a boy. Often I have had the great 
delight of being criticised. It may be 
pleasant to pass judgment on one’s neigh- 
bors—I enjoy it thoroughly. But it is 
rapture to have turned out something good 
enough to provoke criticism. 

“Some years ago one of my plays—on 
which my managers had built high hopes 


—went wrong and, rather sadly, I accepted 
a position at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


I kept it for five sorrowful years. Then 
I went back to journalism. 

“My connection with the Metropolitan 
had brought me into daily relationship with 
the great singers. It had familiarized me 
with opera. And it had afforded me a 
chance of trying my hand at libretto work. 
But it had forced me for a time to refrain 
from criticism. Good discipline, no doubt, 
but very hard for one who, like myself, 
loves fighting and free speech. 

“Three years ago I was invited to become 
music critic of the New York American. 
My work since then has been of an ag- 
gressive kind, and not, I really hope, quite 
fruitless. 

“We are all prone to attach too much 
importance to ourselves; so possibly I 
over-estimate the value of what I have at- 
tempted to do for music in the columns of 
the American. 

“One thing is sure. Had not the pro- 
prietor of the American and the editors of 
that paper stood by me generously and 
allowed me to say what seemed right re- 
garding music, I could have done little. 
It is well to have a paper with a Sunday 
circulation of 800,000 or so to preach in. 

“You know, of course, what I have 
preached about, or you would hardly be 
interviewing me. Season after season I 
have clamored for one object—the popu- 
larization of good music. 

“On that point, and some others, I have 
convictions. 

“T am sure we cannot have too much 
good music in the world. Music is moraliz- 
ing. Make music popular, and you will 
make men better. 

“Then why, you may 
all singers, trombonists and 
moral ? 

“That has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. Artists are only instruments of mo- 
rality. The oboe mav discourse most melt- 
ing melody. But it is not necessarily af- 
fected by it. 

“Long before Shakespeare said that music 
had power to soothe the savage breast 
men had read of Orpheus and David's 


remark, are not 
composers 





harp. Only last season the beautiful re- 
vival of ‘Orfeo ed Eurydice’ at the Met- 
ropolitan gave us an object lesson whick 
might be commended to the attention of our 
school teachers and our legislators. Think 
of that scene in which the lyre of Orpheus 
calms even the devils. 

“It is astounding to me that, until the 
present Park Commissioner and Dock Com- 
missioner, with the Comptroller and some 
other gentlemen, were elected, our mu- 
nicipal authorities should have seemed deaf 
and insensible to the importance of music 
as an uplifter, a comforter and an educator 
of the people. 

“With the mere pittance allowed them for 
musical purposes the Park and Dock Com- 
missioners have already done a great deal 
for the enjoyment of the community. But 
oh, there is so much more work to do be- 
fore we shall be satisfied. And there is 
such need of economy in the management 
of municipal affairs. 

“For two years past I have advocated 
free concerts and free al fresco opera for 
the people. Especially I have pleaded— 
yes, and sometimes shrieked—for perform- 
ances of opera in Central Park. An addi- 
tion of fifty or sixty thousand dollars to 
the annual budget would have enabled the 
Park Commissioner to arrange three week- 
ly opera recitals, such as Mr. Hammerstein 
used to give his audiences on Sunday 
nights during the whole Summer. That 
would have meant joy three times a week 
for twenty or thirty thousand hungry and 
eager music-lovers, to whom the Metro- 
politan and the glories of expensive opera 
are as a sealed book. 

“I hope some day to hear the master- 
pieces of opera sung gratis for vast crowds 
under the big trees of the Mall and—in 
the Italian quarter. In the hot, stifling 
Summer days and Summer nights it is not 
well or wise to leave the people—the poor, 
overcrowded people—without pleasure. 
And what pleasure would be half as popu- 
lar, or half as innocent, as music? 

“Everything tending towards the popu- 
larization of music should be encouraged 
here. I do not doubt that some day we 
shall have municipal opera houses in our 
cities, in which great music will be sung— 
and sung in English—by American singers, 
trained in the art of diction, as they are 
not trained, even at the Metropolitan. 

“By the time we have become accus- 
tomed to the idea of municipal opera 
houses we may also have realized the im- 
portance—the artistic need—of municipal 
conservatories. 


“At present it seems difficult for the 
Metropolitan, with all its millions, to as- 
sure us what should be a matter of course: 
good, intelligible performances of opera in 
English. To talk of such a thing is now 
almost an offense to the management. To 
insist is to call down upon one’s head 
the jeers and wrath of certain obstinate 
critics. 

“T need not tell you that I believe in hav- 
ing at least some, if not all, of the operas 
sung at the Metropolitan in the vernacular. 
Sung well, I mean; not mouthed and mum- 
bled, as in the instance of that luckless 
work, ‘The Pipe of Desire,’ which has so 
often been invoked lately, as an argument 
against English in opera. 

“On his return from Italy three weeks 
ago, Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who is nothing if 
not serious, told us that though in prin- 
ciple he had no objection to the vernacular, 
he would give no more English pertorm- 
ances till they had been thoroughly pre- 
pared. His caution is admirable. His in- 
tentions are excellent. But when will he 
find it possible to begin preparing? And 
what will the spoilt singers say when they 
are requested to begin? 

“To some of them the idea of being 
asked to study their own language (think 
of it) for singing purposes seems an im- 
pertinence. Tell them to learn their roles 
in French or German or Italian or Rus 
sian, and thev might acquiesce. But Eng 
lish! Such a common, unfashionable lan 
euage. Preposterous! 

“They have never mastered it, some of 
them, even for speaking purposes. The) 
have never been expected to sing an) 
tongues but those in which they felt sure, 
or nearly sure, of evading popular criti 
cism. The thought of English haunts 
them like a menace. For, as they know 
once English has been given the same im 
portance at the Metropolitan as the foreigt 
languages, hundreds upon hundreds ot! 
American singers, with good voices an: 
ambition, will rise up to challenge them 1 
their own field, which they have had all t: 
themselves till now. 

“Yet I am sure, quite sure, that whe! 
he spoke of preparing for English oper 


Mr. Gatti-Casazza spoke sincerely. 
have never known him to speak other 
wise. 


“Some day I am confident we shall hav: 
not only open air opera and free clas 
sical concerts and municipal opera house: 
and municipal conservatories in America 
a also opera sung in intelligible Eng 
lish.” 
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A NOTED TEACHER 
AND HER EQUALLY 
EMINENT PUPIL 




















Mrs. Laura F. Morrill and Lillia Snelling 


Mrs. Laura E. Morrill, the 
vocal teacher, and her equally 
pupil, Lillia Snelling, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, are shown here as the 
camera caught them on the Berlin, on their 
way home from Europe. They arrived in 
New York September 22. 

“Among my pupils who are doing good 
things,” said Mrs. Morrill recently, “is 
Mrs. Jessie Pamplin, who has been in Ber- 
lin for a few months perfecting her Ger- 
man and singing at social functions. She 
has now gone to Buenos Ayres and has 
been engaged to sing at the Great Exposi- 
tion. Mrs. Franklin Smith, a young so- 
prano singer of great promise, has been 
engaged to sing in the church just dedi- 
cated bv the Disciples of Christ on tighty- 


distinguished 
distinguished 


first street, New York. Mrs. Winifred 
Mason, soprano, in First Church Christ 
Scientist, Brooklyn, is singing also in the 
“Blue Bird” at the New Theater. Nona 
Malli, M.S., is under contract to Ham- 
merstein and is doing a small part in the 
opera now running, ‘Hans, the Flute 
Player, with every prospect of better 
things, as she has a beautiful voice. Rus- 


sell Bliss, baritone, has been approached 
by one of the most prominent opera com- 
panies in regard to light opera work, a 
thing he is eminently fitted for. te has 
done. some good work during the Sum- 
mer, having sung not long since to a num- 
ber of fine musicians in a musicale in Da- 
rien, 


“Cora 
position of soloist at the First Church 
Christ Scientist, in this city, but has re- 
turned to the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
her contract holding her until next May. 
Miss Snelling, who cabled her acceptance 
from Rome to do a concert tour with noted 
artists with Victor Herbert’s Orchestra at 
the close of the season of opera, will go 
South as far as Mexico. 

“My season is opening well, and | find 
many beautiful new voices almost every 
day.” 





WOMEN’S CLUBS ON MUSIC 





Minnesota Federation Gives Whole 
Evening to the Subject 
St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 15.—That the in- 


felt in the 
Women’s 


fluence of the musical clubs is 
Minnesota State Federation of 
Clubs was evidenced in its recent session 
in St. Peter’s, when, for the first time, a 
whole evening was given to “Music.” 

The program took the form of a sym- 
posium, “Music, Good and Bad,” led by 
Mrs. W. O. Fryverger, of Minneapolis, who 
talked of “Music; a Gospel or a Disease.” 
Mrs. Fryberger was followed by Caroline 
V. Smith, of Winona, who spoke of “Music 
in the School.” “Music in the Church” 
was the division assigned Mrs, J. A. Fuller, 
of Albert Lea; “Music in the Street” was 
treated by Mrs. Hartley, of Brainerd. The 
program closed with a presentation of a 
high ideal for “Music in the Home,” by 
llenrietta Willins, of the Schubert Club 
of St. Paul. 

Kach paper 
good and bad, 
generally 
though some 
were branded 

Irene Galt 
the delegates 
St. Paul. 


was illustrated by music, 
and the session pronounced 
enjoyable and enlightening, even 
favorite hymns .and_ ballads 
“bad” by the censors. 
and Henrietta Willins 
from the Schubert 
Other members of the club at- 
tending were Mrs. C. G. Higbee. president 
of the State Federation, and Mrs. R. R. 
Dorr. iy: tat. Ss “Oe 


were 
Club of 


TWENTY SEATTLE CONCERTS 





To Be Given by Director Hadley’s Or- 
chestra—New Musicians Engaged 


SEATTLE, Oct. 15.—In addition to Concert- 
master John M. Spargur, several important 
new members of Henry Hadley’s Seattle 


Symphony Orchestra have been added this 


year. Solo oboe will be pli iyed this year by 
Adolph Bertram, formerly principal oboe 
in the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and the Metropolitan Opera House orches- 
tra. Negotiations are pending for the en- 
gagement of Adolph Scholz, of New York, 
for the first French horn. Mr. Scholz has 


played under some of the best conductors 
in America. Eleanor Nordhoff being ab- 
sent for another year, harps will be played 
by Florence Considine and William A. 
Chase. 

The 
will be 
Friday, 


eight evening symphony concerts 
given upon the following dates: 
October 28; Thursday, December 
8; Thursday, January 5; Thursday, January 
19; Thursday, February %- Friday, March 
6; Monday, April 10, and Tuesday, May 2. 
The Sunday afternoon concerts, which 
proved so popular last season, number 
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FULL SUMMER SCHOOL in all Departments. 
n Piano Playing and L. A. Torrens a Norma! Class 
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Victor Heinze will conduct a Normal Class 
in Singing. Write at once for particu- 


‘ars to Registrar, Auditorium Building, Chicago. 
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respect individual and incompar- 
able creations. 
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not be able to get here until the early part 
of November owing to the impossibility of 
getting passage for them earlier in the 
Fall. The subscription sale for the ten 
New York concerts which has been going 
on during the past week surpasses all ex- 
pectations and the house will be practically 
sold out for both series of concerts before 
another week has passeu. 


twelve and will be held upon the following 
dates: November 6, November 20, Decem- 
ber 4, December 18, January 8, January 20, 
February 12, February 26, March 12, March 
26, April 2 and April 16. 


New Orchestra Men Seles in Joining 
the Boston Symphony 


New members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra have been experiencing this Fall \ young American contralto mamed 
the difficulty of securing passages to Amer- Ruth Ashley has made a successful début 
ica from Europe. During the past Sum- jy Halle, Germany, where she is engaged 
mer the orc hestra management engaged a for the opera sense. 
number of musicians in Europe, including 





a double bass player, a viola player, a 
bassoonist and a tympanist and a new George Fergusson was one of the 
trombone. Some of these gentlemen will month’s first concert-givers in Berlin. 
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Nicola Zerola’s Successful Debut at Covent Garden 


London Critics Join With Those of New Yo 
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pression on a keenly-interested audience, many of 
whom were present for the express purpose of 
passing judgment upon Signor Zerola, the new 


r 


number of music-lovers who “ assisted.” 
Signor Zerola may be warmly congratulated on ? 

his London début. The Italian tenor is the luck 

possessor of a big resonant voice, the upper par 


—and without unbecoming  etfort—in 
he lost no opportunity of using a well-controlled 
“legato,” uud in the beautiful final duet he 
brought to bear upon his efforts.a “ mezza voce,” 
which should be the envy of more than one suc. 
cessful artist. In short, Signor Zerola secured a 
triumph which was as complete as it was well de- 
served—and which more than bore out his excep 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


‘Elektra’ in English to Tour British Isles—London Farewells 
for McCormack and Sammarco—Clara Butt Condemns Throat 
Operations—Italian Baritone Dies as a Street Scavenger— 
Max Reger Keeps Up Steady Fusillade of Notes—Giordano 
Off to Paris to Enjoy New Vogue 








«Be LEKTRA” is going on a rampage 

through the British Isles. And 
Edinburgh is to have the opportunity of 
giving her a Scotch welcome and a Scotch 
judgment before any other city outside of 
London shall have had a chance to enter- 
tain her. 

Ernst Denhof, the “pioneer of the ‘Ring’ 
performances in Edinburgh last year,” 
having met with an _ unsatisfactory re- 
sponse to his plan of repeating the “Ring” 
experiment, in the vernacular, in the other 
larger centers of Scotland, England and 
Ireland, has now conceived the project of 
turning loose a company to do “Elektra” 
in English. His announcements to this 
effect have aroused a degree of interest 
that has set his mind entirely at rest as 
regards the financial outcome—what 
would the first Richard think of this dis- 
crimination? There is no question as to 
what Dick the Second thinks about it at 
any rate. He is so pleased that he is as- 
sisting the. enterprising impresario in his 
not at all easy task of finding competent 
English-speaking singers. The ditticulty 
is complicated by the necessity of having 
two complete sets of principals available. 
The Clytemnestra problem, at least, has 
been partially solved by engaging Marie 
Brema for the role of the woman who was 
at the bottom of all the trouble, but where 
to find the Elektra is the question that 
is causing Herr Denhof sleepless nights 
just now. 

Following the first production at the 
King’s Theater, Edinburgh, on February 
18 the tour will embrace Glasgow, New- 
castle, Belfast, Dublin, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Leeds and Sheffield. 

te oo 

AYREUTH’S stringent regulations 
governing the ticket sale of last year 
will be put into force again for next Sum- 
mer’s festival. As long since announced, 
the program for 1911 will be limited to 
two “Ring” cycles, seven performances of 
“Parsifal” and five of “Die Meistersinger” 
in new clothes’ throughout. Would-be 
visitors are warned in due time that to se- 
cure tickets the are required to pledge 
themselves to make personal use of them. 
\ny attempt to dispose of them otherwise 


will be nunishable by a heavy fine. Bay- 
reuth wills it, and Bayreuth may name its 
own conditions and exact them—until 
1913.” 


The underlying reason is, of course, an 
uncompromising determination to eradi- 
cate the agent nuisance. After “Parsifal’ 
has become public property, however, the 


House of Wahnfried need not fear the 
machinations of agents—unless, by some 
unexpected miracle, the existing powers 


that be should rouse themselves from their 
lethargy and restore the pristine glory ot 
the Bayreuth festivals by making the per- 


formances worthy the traditions of the 
place. 
* * * 
EFORE sailing for his second Winter 


in America John McCormack was to 
sing his Auf Wiedersehen to his London 
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friends on Tuesday afternoon of this week 
at Queen’s Hall. Assured of the 
ance of Mario Sammarco and a number 
ot lesser lights, he announced his fare- 
well as a “grand operatic concert.” Mr. 
Sammarco had made his recital début, in 
so far as London is concerned, a few eve- 
nings before, with Percy Pitt as his ac- 
companist at Bechstein Hall. 


assist- 
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Whitehill, Gertrude Rennyson, Herr Corvinus, 
sraun, Herr Vogelstrom, Marie Wittich. 


Herrman Bar, Carl 





GROUP of celebrities at the festival in 
Hugo Rudel, stage director; Dr. Karl Muck, Anna von Mildenburg, Clarence 


Max has addressed his publisher is pro- 
vided—merely as a matter of convenience 
to the retailer—with this classification: 
one piano concerto, one piano quartet, one 
group of songs, One eroup of piano pieces, 
one “Chaconne” for violin with a 
‘cello sonata to follow almost immediately 
and a sextet promised for a date somewhat 
later in the season. 

The piano concerto—the first from this 
source—is dedicated to Frieda Kwast- 
Hodapp, the pupil-wife of James Kwast, 
now one of the Berlin Stern Conserva- 
tory’s piano  pedagogs. Pianists are 
wont to complain of the dearth of new 
concertos for their instrument, but there 
will hardly be a scrimmage for the privi- 
lege of introducing one from Reger’s pen. 
The piano quartet will shortly be played 
at one of the Berlin concerts of the Bo- 
hemian Quartet, with the composer at the 
piano; the violin Chaconne has already 
been an early novelty of the Berlin sea- 


solo, 





tayreuth. From left to right they are: 


and daughter, 
sayreuth Fes- 


Gulbranson 
At the 


Frau 


tival of next Summer there will be given two “Ring” cycles, seven performances of 


“Parsifal” and five of “Die Meistersinger.’ 





HAT somewhat Shawese music critic, 
John F. Runciman, has broken loose 
again lately in the columns of the Satur- 
day Review and sent the other critics 
within earshot scrambling up on to their 
perches, from there to aim their sharp- 


est darts at him—as if he would pay any 
attention to them! This time it is Rus- 
sian music that is the special object of his 
vehemence, for Mr. Runciman is convinced 
that “our English musicians are two hun- 
dred years ahead of all the Russians ever 
born,” while York Bowen’s piano concerto 
exhilarates him to the point of proclaim- 
ing that “there is no composer living 
abroad who could write such suave, ener- 
getic and steadily sparkling music.” 

When he comes to Tschaikowsky he pro- 
ceeds to denounce the Fifth Symphony, 
which he considers technically inferior to 
both the Fourth and the Sixth, as “the 
most hysterical piece of music, I should 
say, ever written. The phrase with which 
it opens, hammered out again and again 
with ever-increasing force, is surely the 
product of nerves, and it gets on one’s 
nerves. What was the matter with 
Tschaikowsky that he should have got into 
such a state will probably never be known: 
those who know something of his real 
history can only euess. The greater part 
of this symphony is the expression of un- 
endurable mental anguish; under his tor- 
ture he seems to be vainly stretching his 
limbs and pressing his finger-nails into his 
flesh The audience applauded it wildly; 
and I could not help wondering what they 
would have thought had they guessed what 
it was all about.” 

But why take Tschaikowsky to task for 
writing a symphony while mentally un- 
balanced or for being unbalanced while he 
writing a symphony? Isn't sanity, 
but a relative state of mind in 
genius ? 

© * . 
OTHING can chill the ardor of the 
Reger muse [he latest bombard- 
ment of notes with which the multiloquent 


was 
after all. 
the creative 


It was played by the Hamburg vio- 
linist, Gustav Havemann, at his concert. 


Son, 


* * * 


HAT is the latter end of the many 
opera singers? Here’s one answer 
it applies on general principles to many 
cases, it concerns in particular a singer of 
some repute whose “tragic death is re- 
ported from Trieste, where the ambulance 
was summoned to convey to the hospital 
a scavenger who had been found lying in- 
sensible in the Burseplatz”: 

“On arrival,” continues the Vienna cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, “the doctors certified that the man 
had died from heart disease. It was dis- 
covered that the poor street sweeper was 
a baritone vocalist named Pozzi, who not 
long since held a high position on the 
operatic stage. For many years he was 
a member of the company at La Scala, 
Milan, and he appeared with much success 
in the role of Alfio at the first representa 
tion of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ Subsequent- 
ly he went to America, and brought back 
from there a large fortune, which he rap- 
idly dissipated. In a feW years he was 
penniless, and, to add to his misfortunes, 
his voice failed him. Finally he sank so 
low that he became a street scavenger. He 
was only fifty years of age.” 

* * * 


EW of the new operas now in the mak- 
ing in the workshops of composers of 
more or less renown are likely to be so 
jealously watched by prima donnas of sin- 
gularly interesting personalities ready to 
pounce upon a new “opportunity” as the 
“Madame Sans-Gene “that Umberto Gior 
dano is now furnishing with a musical 
wardrobe. And it is averred that the mu 
sical modiste has thrown himself into his 
new task with a zest that may be expected 
to carry him far beyond the best he ac- 
complished with “Andrea Chenier” and in 
“Siberia.” 
Just at 
Paris, for 
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taken him up and he bids fair to be the 
Italian composer of the season at French 


headquarters. That his “Siberia” is to be 
featured at the Opéra, with Mary Garden 
in the principal role, later in the season— 
it had several unsatisfactory performances 
at one of the theaters a few.years ago— 
has already been told. The Italian Trova- 
tore has this news item: 

“Maestro Giordano has decided to take 
up his residence, with all his family, in 
Paris for a year in order to be able to 
superintend the rehearsals and production 
of ‘Siberia,’ which will be given at the 
Onera during the month of May, and also 
to be present at the preparations for ‘Mese 
Mariano,’ which is to be staged at the 
Opera Comique. These occupations, how- 


ever, will not prevent him from bringing 
to completion the work on which he is 
now engaged—.u.adame Sans-Géne,’ on a 


libretto that Renato Simoni has taken from 
the celebrated comedy by Sardou and Mo- 
reau.” 

+ * . 
CHRISTIAN SINDING, the Scandina- 

vian composer, has decided to try his 

luck with an opera. Dora Duncker, of 
Berlin, has provided him with a libretto, 
which deals with the love of a monk for 
a beautiful woman. “The Sacred Moun- 
tain” will be the name of Sinding’s first 
experiment in lyric drama. 

* + + 


li1kkN La Scala has opened its doors 
for the new season with “Siegfried” 

it will follow up the Wagner music drama 
with the “Sapho” of the Italian composer 
Pacini, and then put on Paul Dukas’s 
“Ariane et Barbe-bleue” as representative 


of the modern French school. Another 
novelty will be Filiasi’s “Fior di neve,” 
while Strauss’s “Rose Cavalier” will be 


presented to the Milan public shortly after 


the first Dresden and Vienna perform- 
ances. Revivals will be made of. Nicolai’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” Gounod’s 


“Romeo and Juliet,” Verdi's “Ernani” and 
Cimarosa’s “The Secret Marriage.” 

With a new chef d’orchestre, Tullio 
Serafin, at the helm, the personnel of the 


company will be almost entirely ditterent 
from that of last year. Besides Lucrezia 
Bori, who is to be on the Metropolitan’s 
pay roll a year hence in recognition of 


her Paris successes with the Metropolitan 
company, there will be Adelina Agosti- 
nelli, Eugenia Burzio, Leonid Sobinoft, the 
Russian tenor; Giuseppe Armanini, Mattia 
Battistini and Giuseppe De Luca. 
* * x 
Hi anniversary of Pablo de Sarasate’s 
death was not allowed to pass by un- 
noticed in Biarritz, where the violinist 
spent much of his time during the later 
years of his life. A marble tablet com- 
memorative of him and his services to art 
was unveiled at the house he used to occu- 
py, now the residence of Otto Gold- 
schmidt. On the previous evening there 
had been a memorial concert at the same 
villa, given by a number of prominent 
artists, among them Berthe Marx-Gold- 
schmidt, the pianist who, despite her in- 
ferior powers, enjoyed reflected glory for 
many years as the violinist’s concert asso- 
ciate. 
Encouraged—at not discour- 


any rate 


aged—by the uncritical reception Spanish 
and French audiences last year accorded 
her ambitious project of repeating the 
seven recital programs played by Anton 
Rubinstein on his last Continental tour, 
Mme. Marx-Goldschmidt in her zeal for 
serious consideration on her own merits 
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will give the series in Berlin and other 
German cities during the coming Winter. 
*x* * * 


LONG overdue, the aeroplane at last has 

reached the stage and become the 
skeleton of an operetta. To Italy is due 
the credit for the initiative, and the son of 
an opera singer familiar to Metropolitan 
and Boston Opera audiences is one o1 the 
responsible perpetrators. The operetta, 
which is entitled “Ladislawa” and has been 
recently produced in Rome, shows the de- 
parture of its hero and heroine in an air- 
ship in the very first act. The composer 
of the music is Umberto Pini-Corsi, a son 
of Antonio Pini-Corsi, the baritone 


“buffo.” Young Pini-Corsi, a youth of 
twenty, was until quite recently a student 
at the Milan Conservatory. 
* * + 
OME hints on “How to Sing a Song” 


are contributed by Clara Butt to a 
recent London publication. Now while her 
organ may be a thing of beauty and a joy 
for as long as it lasts this English con- 
tralto is one of the last singers—and there 
are many “last’—whose ideas as to how 
to sing a song could be considered au- 
thoritative. But she has-a little personal 
experience to retail that is pertinent to the 
vexed question of throat operations—a 
subject that sooner or later forces itself 
upon the attention of most young singers. 

“One often hears of operations upon 
the throat being performed with the ob- 
ject of improving the voice,” observes the 
tallest woman on the concert or opera 
stage to-day, “but I find myself in entire 
disagreement. I think that if one is born 
with a deformity of the throat and has al- 
ways sung easily with it, any attempt to 
interfere with, or alter, that deformity may 
end in destroying the power of song alto- 
gether. 

“When I was at the Royal College of 
Music, I was constantly being urged to 
have my tonsils cut. For a long time I held 
out against it, but at last consented. While 


I was actually seated in the operating 
chair the doctor asked me to sing the 
vowel sound ‘e’ on a high note, and re- 


marked upon the way my tonsils contract- 
ed while I sang it. All at once I recalled 
the case of a girl I knew, with a true 


soprano voice, who had lost the ability to 
sing in tune after her tonsils nad been cut. 
Might it not be the same in my case? This 
decided me in an instant. I refused to let 
the operation be performed, and from that 
day to this have never allowed my throat 
to be interfered with surgically in any 
way. 

“Yet I have had every sort of throat that 
a singer would wish to avoid without my 
voice being affected in the least! I started 
life almost with diphtheria, have suffered 
from adenoids, and have experienced sev- 
eral attacks of quinsy. Among myself and 
my three sisters, all of us being singers, 
my throat is the worst of the lot, and not 
in the least like a singer’s throat. The 
sister whose voice most nearly resembles 
mine is the one whose throat is most like 
mine; and the sister who has a throat and 
vocal organs which are ideal from an 
anatomical point of view possesses a so- 
prano voice which though particularly 
sweet, is not strong!” 

* * * 
ATIONAL band festivals are now 
“hardy annuals” in England. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan took an active part in the 
organization of the first, held at Syden- 
ham in July, 1900, and made his last ap- 
pearance in public when he conducted the 
massed bands at the concert with which 
the festival was brought to a close. The 
eleventh took place on the Ist of this 
month, when 186 bands from all parts of 
the country assémbled at the Crystal Palace 
to compete for various trophies represent- 
ing an aggregate value of $10,000. 
I; he. eee 


VAN EWEYK IN MILWAUKEE 








An Artistic Song Recital which De- 
lighted a Large Audience 

MILWAUKEE, Oct. 17.—Milwaukee’s sea- 
son was given an auspicious opening last 
Thursday evening when Arthur Van 
Eweyk, the bass-baritone, gave a song re- 
cital, assisted by J. Erich Schmaal at the 
piano. The recital was given at the Pabst 
Theater, under the direction of Mrs. Clara 
Bowen Shepard. 

Although he had not previously appeared 
in the city during three seasons, Van 
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Eweyk is very popular in Milwaukee. This 
fact is attested by the large audience which 
greeted him at his late recital. His pro- 
gram consisted of German songs, the Eng- 
lish text of which was printed on the pro- 
gram. 

Much interest has been aroused over 
Mme. Melba, who will appear at the Pabst 
Theater, October. 21, under the direction 
of Mrs. Shepard. It is six years since 
Melba has appeared in Milwaukee. 


M. N. S. 
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FREDERIC MARTIN 


After a Summer spent in enjoying coun- 
try life and the seashore of Rhode Island, 
and also filling several professional en- 
gagements, Frederic Martin, basso, is back 
in New York, and most pleasantly located 
in his new residential studio, No. 532 West 
111th street, where he will do a limited 
amount of teaching. The outlook for a 
busv season for this well-known and capa- 
ble artist is most encouraging. Many socie- 
ties are engaging his services, and in the 
near future he is to have appearances in 
Rochester, Syracuse, Middletown and Troy, 
N. Y. (fourth appearance); Boston (fifth 
appearance); Milwaukee (third appear- 
ance); Washington and Providence. He is 
to make a four weeks’ tour of the South 
in February and again in the Spring with 
the Pittsburg Festival Orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Zeisler’s Silver Wedding 

Cuicaco, Oct. 10—Mr. and Mrs. Sig- 
mund Zeisler (Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler) 
will, on Tuesday evening, October 18, cele- 
brate the silver anniversary of their mar- 
riage, at their home, 5749 Woodlawn Ave. 





GADSKI LAUNCHES 
DETROIT SEASON 


American Songs on Her Program 
Pleased Big Audietice 
Most 


Detrcit, Oct. 12.—The important 
concert of the musical here took 
place last night at the Hotel Ponchartrain, 
Mme. Johanna Gadski presented a 
lieder program to an audience of enthu- 
siastic Detroiters who left very few vacant 
seats in the large auditorium. The concert 
was the first of a series of evenings under 
the direction of John Atkinson. 

The program 
Schubert, Schumann and Franz songs, and, 
to close, a series of songs by American 
composers. The interest taken by the au 
dience in these seven American songs, sung 
in Mme. Gadski’s excellent English dic 
tion, was enormous. May all givers o 
song evenings in the future follow in her 
footsteps and, let their programs contai: 
a goodly dash of the home product! There 
were no more effective numbers on the en 
tire program than Edward MacDowell’s 
wonderfully graceful setting of “The Swan 
Bent Low to the Lily,” and Sidney Homer's 
“Uncle Rome,” full of the best spirit of the 
darky folk-song. These two, together with 
Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “Irish Lov 
Song,” Edwin Schneider’s “Snow Flowers” 
and Walker Morse Rummel’s “Ecstacy’ 
(which closed the program), were all de 
manded a second time, and the artist was 
most gracious in responding to the wishes 
of her audience. Three of the Franz 
songs were also given with English text 

As a musician Mme. Gadski rises to such 
heights that it seems almost unfair to 
offer any criticism of her abilities as a 
singer pure and simple. When a singe! 
is possessed of such a ripe art as Mme 
Gadski’s any audience will be willing for 
the sake of the pure musical joy that her 
singing inspires to overlook the fact that 
she is not blessed with a “cantelina” which 
is the purest of the pure, and that between 
her well-studied pianissimo and her com 
pelling fortissimo there lies a “mezza voce’ 
which leaves much to be desired. 

Edwin Schneider, who was a sympathetic 
and efficient accompanist, gave also three 
piano solos. The concert, being the first 
which has taken place in the Hotel Pon 
chartrain since the completion of the new 
recital hall, served to try out the acousti: 
qualities of the hall, which proved gratify 
ingly good. E. H. 
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Under the direction of Henry Gordon 
Thunder, Philadelohia, the Schubert choir 
of York, Pa., began its rehearsals October 
14, taking up four-part songs, chorals and 
serenades in preparation for the Mid-win- 
ter concert next January. Upwards of one 
hundred of the singers have enrolled and 
the membership is expected to be increased 
to one hundred and fifty by the next re- 
hearsal or two. 
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APPALLING NUMBER OF “ FAKE” VIOLINS IN AMERICA, HE SAYS 





John Markert, New York Expert, 
Tells How Musicians Are Duped 
by Spurious Labels—The Effect 
of Age on a Violin—Deplores 
New Customs Rulings on Violins 


‘s—?N one hundred years the best fiddle 
manufactured to-day will be fully as 
excellent as a genuine Cremona is now.” 

This is the opinion of John Markert, the 
violin maker, importer and dealer, of No. 
33 West Eighth street, New York. 

“Cremonas are exceedingly rare and hard 
to get nowadays,” said Mr. Markert re- 
centiy, “though the number of spurious 
ones is amazingly large. I have two real 
ones in this office at present. But to my 
mind those turned out to-day which are 
not mere factory products will give as 
much pleasure in years to come as ever a 
Stradivarius. The’ secret of the latters’ 
great effectiveness lies in their age. 

“I do not feel as strongly as some peo- 
ple about the significance of the compari- 
sons recently made between ancient and 
modern instruments in Paris. It was ony 
the hearers who gave their opinion. | 
think the player should have. Now a mod- 
ern violin will produce a fine, and a big 
tone. But they do not respond so readily 
to the artist, and are less. sensitive, owing 
to the fact that the wood has not dried as 
thoroughly as if it had been in use for a 
century or two. <A very careful listener, 
or player, may be able to detect a_ sort 
of veil over the tones produced in play. 
rapid passages on a newly-turned-out fid- 
dle. In an old one they would each stand 
out as clearly as pearls. Now if the 
thing is not responsive to the slightest 
touch of the performer he cannot concen- 
trate his attention on the nerfect coloring 
of what he is playing, and consequently his 
work is bound to suffer. . 

“There are, of course, many, many more 
fine violins made to-day than were turned 
out two hundred years ago, and ‘this be- 
cause there are so many more manufactur- 
ers. We have profited by the things we 
have learned. But I| feel very sure that in 
these days the violins which we regard with 
so much admiration to-day did not excite 
as much interest and delight as they do 
with us now. And why? Simply because 
they had not had sufficient time to age. Of 
course, by this I do not mean to implv that 
any kind of make will acquire valuable 
properties in time. Some might stand for 
a thousand years and never be worth listen- 
ing to. But still I maintain that the many 











Old Violins and Interesting Souvenirs of Violinists in the Warerooms of John 


Markert, the 


fine modern ones will become more and 
more valuable as they grow old. 

“The number of fake instruments circu- 
lating about the country is truly appalling. 
And the worst part of that is that many 
players don’t always know offhand that it 
is really as poor as it is. I know one 
player—a violinist in the Damrosch orches- 
tra—who recently bought a violin for 
eighty dollars in New Orleans which had 


been sold him as one of great age and 
value. He brought it in here for me to 
try, and | assure you that I could have 


sold him something far better for thirty-five. 

“Another time a tarmer from Kentucky 
came in trying to sell a violin for which 
he had paid one hundred dollars and a good 
shotgun in his native State. It was the 
cheapest kind of a factory fiddle and I 
would not have paid him more _ than 
twenty-five cents at the most for it. It 
seems that some people are willing to 
spend almost anything on an instrument 
which has a spurious label inside of it. If 
they only realized how few of the genuine 
articles are really to be found!” 

Mr. Markert disapproves of the methods 
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prevalent at the Custom House of levying 
duties on old instruments. 

“l am very sorry to see that such regu- 
lations are in force,” he said. “I certainly 
think it unjust to charge duty on an article 
which we cannot furnish ourselves. It 
would be different if we manufactured 
anything corresponding at all to these, but 
as we do not produce Cremonas | cannot 
see what harm would come of admitting 
them free. In fact, 1 think it would ulti- 
mately benefit our manufacturers by allow- 
ing them to become more and more fa- 
miliar with these masterpieces at close 
range. And we certainly have enough fine 
native artists to make worthy use of them. 
The American violinist could aid his own 
cause still further if he’ were always sure 


of having at his command the very best 

instrument in the world. I think this rul- 

ing is one which should certainly be 

changed.” 

Pupil of Mrs. Emma H. Eames Displays 
Marked Talent 


A young American singer of whom great 
things may confidently be predicted is Mrs. 
Edith McClintock, of Savannah, a pupil of 
the New York vocal instructor, Mrs. Em- 
ma H. Eames. Mrs. McClintock is the 
possessor of a contralto voice of rematk- 
ably fine quality, rich and colorful, and 
employed with all the skill that might be 
expected of one who has studied for a 
number of years under so eminent a 
teacher. Her .enunciation is surprisingly 
good whether the languave she is singing 
be English, French or Italian, and she is 
fully endowed with that degree of tem- 
peramental fervor which is an absolutely 
indispensable adjunct to the singer who 
would win the approval of audiences 
to-day. Mrs. McClintock has done com- 
paratively litthe work in public as yet, but 
there can be little doubt in the minds of 
those who have heard her at Mrs. Eames’s 
studio that a prosperous career lies before 
her when she emerges from it. 








Perceval Allen to Return to America 
for Tour Next Spring 

Perceval Allen, the English dramatic so- 
prano, who has appeared in the leading so- 
prano roles of the Wagnerian music dramas 
sung in English at Covent Garden, London, 
is to return to America in February to fill 
a number of important concert engage- 
ments. She has been re-engaged to appear 
with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra dur- 
ing its Spring tour, and will also sing at 
festivals to be given in Buffalo, Columbus 
and Ann Arbor. 

Miss Hodkinson’s Studio Plans 

Emma Walton Hodkinson, the teacher of 
singing, has lately established her New 
York studio in the Lincoln Square Ar- 
cade, at Broadway and Sixty-sixth street, 
where her pupils’ musicales will take place 
monthly. ‘The first will be held Wednes- 
day evening, November 9. The program 
will be arranged from the works of Ameri- 
can composers only and a following pro- 
gram from the Italian school. ‘The choral 
club will also participate. 
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MACDOWELL WORKS HIDDEN UNDER ASSUMED NAME 








THE music publishing house of Arthur 

P. Schmidt, of Leipsic, which has a 
branch in Boston, announces a publication 
which will be of special interest to Ameri- 
can musicians, says a Beriin dispatch to the 
New York /imes. it is a set ot composi- 
tions by the late Edward MacDowell which 
have hitherto remained diseuised to the 
worid as the work ot “Edgar Thorn.” The 
publishers have ascertained that “Thorn’ 
was really MacDowell, but have not been 
able to find out wny the composer con- 
ceaied his identity. 

Dr. Walter Nielant, the well- known Ber- 
lin critic, in reviewing the “lhorn’ com- 
positions, savs that they are a distinct ac- 
quisition tor piano, especialiy tor music 
ot the parior and family circe. 

Sam Franko, ot New York, who is pre- 
paring to give a series ot old music con- 
certs in Berhn of the same kind as those 
to be popularized in New York, Nas sai 
that the “Lhorn” revelations are quite in 
keeping with MacDowells temperament. 

“Once I invited him to come to Chick- 
ering fiall,” said Mr. kranku, “to hear a 
couple of his pieces, ‘fhe Daracens’ and 
‘Lovely Alda,’ which my orchestra was per- 


Both are beautiful numbers. But 


forming. 
was: ‘1 wish ld 


MacVowells observation 
never written them.’ ” 

lhe nieces mentioned were published by 
Arthur FP. Schmidt in Boston in 1896. In 
Iog5 there was a trained nurse in Mac- 
Dowells home to whom he had reasons 
tor teeling particularly gratetul. vv hen 
she departed he sent these pieces to his 
publishers with the understanaing that they 
were to be published under the name ol 
“tdgar Lhorn, and that the royalties were 
to go to the nurse. 

bnilip Hate, tne Boston critic, says that 
he cannot understand why they were pub- 
lished under an assumed name and that 
they are so “MacWVowellish” that any mu- 
sician should have been abie to detect their 
real author. 

Lhe pieces are divided into four groups: 
The first contains one piece for piano en- 
titied “Amourette’; the second is a group 
ot pieces entitled “forgotten Fairy Lales’ ; 
the third, “Six Fancies,’ and the fourth, “In 
Liiting Khythm,”’ two picces tor piano. 

A. 1. Gunther, the New York representa- 
tive of the publishing house, said that the 
pieces had recently been published in Amer- 
ica ufider the composer’s own name. 





TO UNITE ALL RHODE 
ISLAND MUSIC CLUBS 


Movement Inaugurated by State Fede- 
ration—Music Courses at Brown 
University 


PROVIDENCE, Oct. 15.—At this week's 
meeting ot the Khode island State bedera- 
tion ot Music Clubs Mrs. George A. Deal 
presided and important subjects were con- 
sidered, such as the enlargement ot the 
musical department of the r’rovidence Pub- 
lic Library; the selling of concert tickets 
to students at reducea rates; free analyt- 


ical lectures on the programs of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra concerts at 
Brown University; concerts by local mu- 


sicians, and the enlargement ot the tedera- 
tion by uniting all ot the music clubs of 
the State. Professor William Carey Po- 
land was appointed by President Faunce to 
represent Brown University in the federa- 
tion and a letter of Dr. Faunce gave as- 
surance of the co-operation of the uni- 
versity with the federation in the work 
ot advancing music in Rhode Island. 

tieads of committees were appointed as 
follows: Musical libraries, Dr. William 
Louis Chapman, organist ot the First Con- 
gregational Church; analytical lectures, Al- 
bert I. Foster, director of the violin de- 
partment at Weilesiy College; student 
tickets and concerts by local musicians, 
Mrs. John R. Hess; membership, Mrs. 
Anne Gilbreth Cross, director of the Mu- 
sic School. 

The extension courses at Brown Univer- 
sity this season will include one in music 
by Protessor Hamilton C. Macdougall. The 
subject is “Evolution of Modern - Music.” 
Che preliminary lectures will aim to estab- 
lish a suitable historic perspective for the 
appreciation of the work of the masters 
since Beethoven, making also a study of 
the structural side of music. The develop- 
ment of rhythm, harmony, melody and 
color will be traced from 1000 A. D., with 
special emphasis on the period between the 
birth of Beethoven and the death of Wag- 


ner. The last lectures will deal with the 
four Wagnerian dramas, “Rheingold,” 
“Die Walkure,” “Siegfried” and “Gotter- 


dammerung.” 


Dr. Lacey Baker, formerly organist at 


Calvary Church, New York, now organist 
and choirmaster of Grace Church, will 
train the members of the Brown Univer- 


Dr. Baker is well 


sity Glee Club this year. 
Brown, for he 


fitted for his new duties at 
has been connected in a similar capacity 
with the University of Pennsylvania, Yale 
and Columbia. The marked improvement 
in the boy choir of Grace Church since he 
became choirmaster has caused the choir 
to now rank among the best of its kind in 





HARRY PHILLIPS UPENS 
SEASON IN ST. PAUL 


Baritone Gives Interesting Recital under 
Schubert Club Auspices with Miss 
Aiton, Violinist, Assisting 
Sr. Pau, Oct. 15.—The St. Paul musical 
season opened last week with a recital by 
tiarry Fuillips, baritone, assisted by Car- 
rie Louise Aiton, violinist. While Mr. 
Poilips has been known as a_ popular 
singer in the Northwest, 1t was as an artst 
on a higher plane that ne came tresh trom 
a period of study with old-worid masters 
and trom the associations ot old-world 
music centers betore an audience 
pletely tilling Park Congregational Church. 

A program dignified im character and 
well suited to the voice and style of the 
singer held the interest ot the audience 
trom the opening number, “ftionor and 
Arms, by smanael, to the two closing 
songs, “Morgen” and “Caecilie,” by Richard 
Strauss. Among tne songs drawn trom 
a recently — repertoire were 


Akkon,” by 


coin- 


“Biterolt im Lager von 
: runk; Lermanns “wre wandrer, 
“rour Serious Songs,’ by Brahms, and the 


You,” from 

Of particular 
“The Bells” and 
“The Crying of Wa- 
ters.’ Hammonds “Ballad of the Bony 
Fiddler,’ the old song “Summersetshire, ' 
by Newton, and Loewe’s tragic “Edward.” 

Sharing the honors of the occasion was 
Carrie Louise Aiton, who recently re- 
turned to her home city bearing the stomp 
of her years of study with Winternitz and 
Adamowsky, and a considerable experience 
in concert work. Her group of solos, 1n- 
cluding Popper’s “Eltentanz,’ “Melodrame 
(de Piccolino), by (Guirand-Letort, and 
W ieniawski’s “Polonaise in A Major’ were 
played with an assurance and dash justified 
by her technical equipment. A _ conspicu- 
ous feature of this recital was the appear- 


“A Child ts Born to 


“Louise.” 
Debussy s 


big aria, 
(narpentier's 
charm were 
Campbell- Lipton s 


ance of two excellent accompanists, Mil- 
dred Phillips and Ina Grange. 
(his concert was the first of a series 


of thirteen under the auspices of the Schu- 
bert Club, the veteran musical club of 


) 


Minnesota. Rw Rs 


Isabella Beaton’s Research Work 


Isabella Beaton, the composer-pianist, 
has been engaged for a number of years 
in orisinal research work in different tie: 
of music. Her work in the department of 
acoustics has been particularly thoroug:. 
Miss Beaton has recently received an invi 
tation to membership in an international 
musical society devoted to the publication 
of the results of original research work in 
music and its allied sciences. . This socie. 
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New England. 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO The MacDowell Club held its first meet- has in its membership Dr. Hugo Rieman INSTRUCTION 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Bulld- | ing of the season Tuesday afternoon at the Of _Leipsic; Dr. Max Friedlander, of the Address; 
ing, Broadway and 26th St., New York, N Y. home of Mrs. Edward M. Harris on Bell University of Berlin Dr. Edgar Tinel, di- No. 272a Halsey Street Brooklyn 
CLAUDE street. The afternoon was devoted to Bach, fector o! the Royal Conservatory, of Brus- | ——— — 
Mozart and Havdn. or. Bf. sels; Sir Alexander Mackenzie, of the CARL 
s : Royal Academy of Music, London, and T 
UnnInG aim Sergei Klibansky Arrives many other eminent men. B RO N fy OS Rk 
Sergei Klibansky, the German singing The A 
teacher, arrived in New York on October Alexander and Lilli Petschnikoff wi e Art of Singing 
BARITONE : 10, registering at the Hotel Grenoble, again give joint recitals ‘sq ete ‘his SCHOOL OF OPERA 
Management LOUDON CHARLTON Fifty-sixth street and Seventh avenue. season. ; 204, 5. G6 Blanchard Buildin: 
Carnegie Hall - New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
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PEOPLE’S CLASSES ARE 
OPENED FOR SEASON 


Big Mass Meeting With Frank Dam- 
rosch as Leading Speaker an Im- 
portant Introductory Event 





The nineteenth season of the People’s 
Singing Classes in New York began on Oc- 
tober 16. Besides the Sunday afternoon 
classes there are three Thursday evening 
classes this season, beginning ‘lhursday, 
October 20. These classes will meet at 
the Judson Memorial Hall, Washington 
Square South; Labor Temple, Fourteenth 
street and Second avenue, and at the West 
Side Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, No. 318 West Fifty-sev- 
enth street. The last named is a class for 
men. 

In the Bronx a 
was started October I, 
No. 37, One Hundred and 


NAIMSKA 


SONATA RECITALS AND SOLOISTS 


CONCERT DIRECTION: 
M. H. HANSON NEW YORK 


Tuesday evening class 
in Public School 
Forty-fifth 





MARYA 


Violinist 


ZOFIA 


Pianist 


street near Willis avenue, and a Friday 
evening class begins October 21, in the Old 
Masonic Hall, No. 455 5 Tremont avenue. 

The story of these classes has often been 
told, but it may be well to again say that 
they aim to promote the love and culture of 
what is best in music among the people 
of this great city. The elementary classes 
lay the foundation to a thorough knowledge 
of sight-singing, which the members may 
pursue through an _ intermediate course. 
This opens the way for them to enter Dr. 
Frank Damrosch’s People’s Wnoral cnion. 
The membership fee is ten cents for each 
lesson and no examination is required for 
admission to the elementary classes. 

One of the events of this season’s pro- 
gram will be the big mass meeting to be 
held at the High School of Commerce in 
Sixty-sixth street, west of Broadway, on 
Sunday afternoon, October 23, at 3 o'clock, 
at which Dr. Damrosch will make an ad- 
dress explaining the aim of the Choral 
Union and demonstrating by a sight-sing- 
ing lesson how easy it is to acquire the 
fundamental knowledge of reading by note. 
A class will meet every Sunday afternoon 
in this school. 

The Berlin Royal Opera has lost three 
of its Old Guard of singers—Baptist Hoff- 
mann, the baritone, the basso Médlinger, 
and Emilie Herzog, the coloratura soprano. 





HAMMERSTEIN RETURNS 
CHEERFUL FROM LONDON 


Reiterates That He Means Business 
There—Arranges Exchange System 
with Paris Opera Artists 


Oscar Hammerstein arrived in New 
York October 13 on the Lusitania, return- 
ing from London, where he has been mak- 
ing plans for the building of his new opera 
house. 

“The Londoners don’t really 
I am going to do more than talk, 
after his arrival. 

“They smile when I tell them that I am 
going to give them their first real grand 
opera. But on October 17 the work on the 
building begins. The location in the Kings- 
way is perfect. I expect the house to be 
ready by November I, I9QI1. 

“T am going back to —.rope in January 
to get my company together. I expect to 
find new singers for the London house just 
as I did here for the Manhattan. 

“I must have virtually three companies 
for French, German and Italian works. For 
the French singers I have an arrangement 
with Messrs. Messager and Brusseau, of 
the Paris Opéra, to exchange artists with 
them. From this country I shall take, 
among others, Orville Harrold, the tenor 


believe that 
” he said 


whom I discovered singing in vaudeville. 


He is to sing in Paris next June and come 


to me when I| need him. 

“My singers will have yearly contracts, 
so that when the London season closes | 
shall be able to bring them over here. My 
arrangement with the Metropolitan people 
bars me out of grand opera in only four 
cities, and that leaves a good deal of terri- 
tory open. 2 

Mr. Hammerstein announced that he had 
arranged to give ocasional pe rformances of 
“Hans, the Flute Player,’ at which the 
two upper galleries of the Manhattan would 
be placed at the disposal of East Siders 
at prices ranging from ten to fifty cents. 
The first of these performances will take 
place on Monday evening, October 24. Mr. 
Hammerstein thus follows the example set 
in the drama by the New Theater in seek- 
ing to aid East Side lovers of the art. 





Franz Schalk, the Vienna conductor, has 
decided to move to London, 
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THE POPULARIZATION OF GOOD MUSIC 


In the interesting and valuable interview published in 
this’ issue of Musica America with Charles Henry 
Meltzer, the veteran and distinguished musical critic 
of the New York American, he pays a graceful and 
deserved compliment to Mr. Hearst for having given 
him the opportunity to exploit before a vast army of 
readers his lifelong work for the popularization of 
good music which, in his opinion, and we heartily agree 
with him, includes the giving of opera in English. 

There are many who have no doubt wondered why 
Mr. Hearst has a large following. Others are apt to 
dismiss the matter with the reflection that Mr. Hearst 
is more or less of a demagogue, and so is able to appeal 
to the dissatisfied, the unsuccessful, the unfortunate, 
who will always form a large percentage of society. 

The fact of the matter is that Mr. Hearst has broken 
away from the old ruts into which daily journalism has 
fallen, even in New York, and has brought into the 
arena not only of practical politics, but of everyday 
questions which have long ago been con- 
and there- 


discussion, 
sidered as of inferior or of no importance, 
fore unworthy of being included in the vital affairs 
of the day. 

One of these questions is, healthful 
recreation which is as much a need of man as air, water, 
food and sleep. What more tremendous question can 
the average wage earner, for example, put up to himself, 
than this: What have I got when the day’s work is 
done? 

In providing healthful 
nothing can play a larger, more humanizing effect than 
good music. therefore, to 
bring it within the scope of the masses, is beginning 
to be understood as constituting as much of the duty 
of municipal government as to provide police protec- 
tion for life and property. 

Some of the Western cities have already recognized 
this. New York is now re-awakening to it, and 
largely through the efforts of Mr. Hearst. and his news- 
papers, and in this he has added one more claim upon 
and just so long as Mr. Hearst will 
afford opportunities for men like Mr. Meltzer, with 
ideals and convictions, which are of service to human 
Hearst be able to laugh 


undoubtedly, 


recreation for the masses 


To popularize good music, 


public good will, 


progress, just so long will Mr. 
at his enemies and be able to discount even his mis- 
takes, and they have been many. 





CHARLES GILIBERT 
The death of Charles Gilibert comes as a heavy blow 
to the world There are few men 
of the present generation held the art of 
song, in its broadest relations, up to so high a standard 
as he did. 


Gifted with an excellent voice, 


song and opera. 
who have 


although not one of 


the greatest voices of modern times, he elevated his 
art through study and a perfection of style up to the 
highest point. His appearance upon the concert stage 
was always the signal for immediate attention, and 
from his first note to his last he always had his audi- 
ence with him through his personal magnetism and his 
sincere and varied art of expression. 

Of late years it has been his work in opera that has 
commanded the most attention. When Oscar Ham- 
merstein brought French opera to the front at the 
Manhattan Opera House he wisely engaged Gilibert, 
who was for four years one of his leading singers. 
He made every part that he undertook important, but 
his most famous réle was that of the father in Char- 
To this part he brought the ut- 
Those 


pentier’s “Touise.” 
most of his powers of dramatic impersonation. 
who have witnessed his performance of this part will 
never forget the tragedy and pathos which he threw 
Through intensity of expression he made it 
way that Victor Maurel did Jago 


into it. 
his own in the same 
in Verdi’s “Otello.” 

His death will be regarded as a personal loss to many 
thousands of opera and concert goers. 





CHANGE THE TUNE 


Dr. Max Friedlander, director of music at Berlin 
University, is, as was recently reported in Musica. 
AMERICA, about to begin a course of lectures on the 
history of music at Harvard. Like all visiting foreign- 
ers whose nature is not akin to that of Bernard Shaw, 
he has some advance complimentary remarks to make 
about musical culture in America. Like all such per- 
sons, he speaks from insufficient information, and per- 
petuates the old mistakes. 

After praising the strides in musical reproduction and 
interpretation which America has made, Dr. Fried- 
lander is reported to have said: 

Only in the creative realm is America musically backward. 
I suppose that is partially due to your youth and to the fact 
that you have dedicated yourselves hitherto primarily to the 
industrial arts. 

It is about time to change this tune. As a musical 
nation, America has undergone such rapid changes in 
topography and geography in recent years that most 
Americans, even, have not been able to follow them, 
to say nothing of professors closeted in the Berlin 
University. If Dr. Friedlander had attempted to be pre- 
sent at the dedication services of every American who 
had offered himself at the temple of creative musical 
art, he would have been altogether too busy a man to 
have maintained a position at a German university. 

A glance at this year’s announcements of the plans 
and programs of the symphony orchestras of America 
that not only is this country 
not backward in this respect, but that it is the scene 
vigorous activity. When, further, it is re- 
American orchestral works which will 
more than a 


will make one realize 


of a very 
alized that the 
be performed this Winter are scarcely 
minute fraction of those that exist, the situation will 
be still more clearly realized. 

Germany knows very few as yet, of even those few 
American works which have had a hearing in this 
country. Remarks like that of Dr. Friedlander are 
based not upon the facts of the case, but upon strag- 
gling and insufficient information. They are harmful 
because they are widely quoted, and perpetuate an out- 
worn and erroneous this country’s musical 
status, and this increases the difficulty of gaining the 
reputation which the country’s present achievement 
warrants. People have been so long in the habit of 
saying that America is backward in the creative realm 
of music that it is difficult for them to break the habit 
in the interests of truth. 


view of 





OPERA IN ENGLISH AND THE OPERA STAR 

Ever since the New York Times, Sun and: Morning 
Telegraph concluded last week that there was so very 
little real interest in the topic of opera in English as to 
necessitate three fat cditorials in two days in those 
papers, a new argument against the vernacular has been 
advanced. It is not fresh from the novelty factory, of 
but it has been worked to such a small extent 
when the others are beginning to 
it is paraded out as a last 
foremost 


course, 
in the past that now, 
exhibit signs of weakness, 
resort, as an appeal to the admirers of the 
foreign operatic stars. 

The gist of the matter is simply this: 
lacking the financial 
are obliged to forego the delights of a 
etc., unless they allow them 
The Metropolitan per- 
Metropolitan’s 


Most European 
opera houses, facilities of the 
Metropolitan, 
Caruso, a Tetrazzini, etc., 
to sing in their own language. 
mits them to do this, and hence the 
patrons are favored aS no other people. The introduc- 
tion of English would, necessarily, bring this desirable 
state of things to an end, and therein would lie a griev- 
ous calamity. Therefore, English is not desirable. 

Is this difficulty really as formidable as it strikes the 
Is it true that the introduction of 


average individual? 


English would mean the elimination of the foreign 
artist or the substitution for pure and intelligible Eng- 
lish cf what the Telegraph, with its truly wonderful 
humor, calls “Neapolitan brogue?” . We do 
not feel quite as convinced as we ought. 

It is quite true that European artists not familiar 
with the language of Germany, or of France, or Italy 
do not generally sing in these countries. It is equally 
true that the opera houses ‘of Germany, France or 
Italy cannot offer these artists the glittering emolu- 
ments which they find it so easy to pocket at our 
Metropolitan. But it does not seem altogether unlikely 
that foreign artists would find good English an ab- 
solute impossibility to them if they were brought to 
realize that a salary of New York dimensions depended 
on it. If Berlin, or Paris, or Milan were suddenly to 
offer New York prices on the condition that artists 
must first stand on singing terms with German, French 
or Italian, there might be some interesting revelations 
for the Telegraph and the Times. 

There is absolutely no reason, moreover, why Euro- 
pean artists who had properly been trained to sing our 
language should emit Neapolitan “brogue,” or German 
“patois,” or “Plattdeutscher” French, Our own singers 
have acquired the foreign tongues for operatic purposes 
in a manner that has given complete satisfaction to 
those abroad. Turn about’s fair play; and it is unfair 
to the Europeans to imply that they are hopelessly 
stupid and incapable of linguistic accomplishments. 

Opponents of English opera such as the Telegraph 
and the Times make the fatal mistake of presupposing 
that its agitators are demanding immediate results. 
Nothing could be more preposterous. Musicat AMER- 
1cA, which has been a most ardent supporter of the 
cause from the outset, applauded Gatti-Casazza only 
last week for his refusal to produce anything in English 
until all factors concerned tended to a successful issue. 
We are the last to expect Mr. Caruso, for example, to 
acquire a satisfactory English pronunciation in a day, 
a month, or six months. Such a course would be 2 
physical impossibility. The artist must absolutely have 
all the time he needs to learn our language. But he can 
do it, and when he begins to find it necessary he will. 
The main point is to make haste very slowly. Bear in 
mind that reforms of an enduring character are the 
process of gradual evolution. 


sense of 
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Mary Carson’s Summer in Italy 


\ n ; 
Mary Carson, the American soprano, passed the 


Summer months in a charming corner of Italy, Rego 
ledo, above Lake Como. Regoledo is a very smart 
Summer place and exceedingly popular with Italian 


nobility. Miss Carson sang there several times with 
great success during the Summer, and was also heard 
at Calolgio, Olguiate and Cortz. She is shown in the 
picture on the terrace of “Villa Belvedere” at Regoledo 


Finck—Henry T. Finck, of the New York Evening 
a . . 
Post, confesses to a marked weakness for Russi: a 
caviar. So fond of this particular delicacy is Mr. Finck 


that he declares himself willing to champion the caus: 
of any musician whose work would otherwise neve! 
gain his critical approval, on the condition that th« 
latter furnish him with several barrels of caviar and 
sufficient ice to preserve it. 

Rennyson—Gertrude Rennyson is particularly desir 
ous of another opportunity to appear as Desdemona 
in “Otello.” She was the first to sing the part in 
English in this country, having done so when the oper: 
was presented by Henry Savage some years ago. 

Macmillen—Francis Macmillen and Robert Hichen: 
author of “The Garden of Allah,” have become great 
friends. They met in Rome. : 

Cunningham—Slovenly English, 
pears in our newspapers, with their possibilities 0! 
setting a good or bad example, has an ardent enem) 
in Claude Cunningham. ‘“Carelessness in the use o 
words and an indisposition toward fine distinctions o 
the part of newspaper editors and writers have con 
tributed largely to the mental laziness and coarse think 
ing in our language, which are coming to be mentione: 
as a national fault.” wrote the baritone in a recent 
letter to a New York newspaper. 
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CHICAGO PIANIST 
WHOSE WORK HAS 
WON HER PRAISE 

















Alice McClung, Pianist, of Chicago 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10.—Alice McClung, pian- 
ist, is one of Walter Spry’s artist pupils who 
for the last two years has been a member 
of the Skovgaard Concert Company. Last 
season these artists gave more than two 
hundred concerts, appearing in many of the 
principal cities of the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Spry speaks in the highest 
terms of Miss McClung’s talent. 





WAGNER AND “THIRTEEN” 


Supposedly Unlucky Number Played 
Important Part in Composer’s Life 


Bertin, Sept. 30.—The number thirteen, 
popularly considered to be unlucky, seems 
to have played an important part in the 
life of Wagner. Wagner was born in the 
year 1813 and died on the 13th of Febru- 
ary. The Bayreuth Theater was opened on 
August 13. “Tannhauser” met with a fiasco 
in Paris on the 13th of March, 1861, and 
was restored to a position of honor on the 
13th of May, 1897. Richard Wagner's 
name is composed of thirteen letters. The 
figures of the year of his birth make, when 
added together, a total of thirteen. He 
wrote 13 music dramas, and was induced to 
devote himself to a musical career by a 
“Freischiitz” performance which he at- 
tended on October 13. 

The theater of Riga, at which Wagner 
began his career as conductor, was opened 
on the 13th of September, 1837; “lann- 
hauser” was completed on the 13th of April, 
1844. Wagner was exiled from Saxony for 
thirteen years; the last day which he spent 
in Bayreuth was the 12th of September. 
Liszt paid him a last visit in Venice on 
January 13, 1883, and the year in which 
Wagner died was the thirteenth year of 
the German Empire. ar. 3 


The Charlatan and Others Among Vocal 
Teachers 


BurFao, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1910 
lo the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

Much has been written of and talked 
about the charlatan in music, especially of 
the charlatan who teaches singing. Not so 
very long ago a number of vocal teachers 
of accredited worth banded themselves to- 
gether with the purpose of making a deter- 
mined effort to crush out this evil. Many 
plans were discussed, but nothing definite 
was accomplished. It has been said that a 
lack of harmony among the individuals in- 
terested in the movement was the cause of 
its failure. 

During my stay in Mont Dore, France, 
last Summer I became well acquainted with 
a number of singers of note, who were 
there, as was I, to take the cure. As is nat- 
ural among musicians, music and all that 
pertains thereto was generally the theme 
and subject matter of our conversation. 
One evening a party of six of us were 
dining together and the vocal charlatan was 
the subject of an animated discussion. One 


of our party, a well-known tenor, made the 
following trite remarks: 

“Yes, it is true,” he said, “the charlatan 
Hourishes and the fruits of his ill-directed 
efforts have been lamentable, but did it 
ever occur to you good people that legiti- 
mate vocal teachers have done quite as 
much to cast discredit on their profession 
as has the charlatan: While there are pro- 
fessors of singing broad enough to recog- 
nize and acknowledge the merits of their 
confréres, there are, alas! many others so 
narrow and so wrapped in their mantles of 
self-conceit that they firmly believe that 
their ideas of voice work and _ so-called 
methods of training the vocal organ are 
the only possible ones. 

“Now, add to this class of professors the 
ones whose commercial instinct is upper- 
most, who stop at nothing in the way of 
unjust and untrue criticism of other vocal 
teachers, and you have a combination that 
has done more to make the layman sus- 
picious and uncertain than all the charla- 
tans that ever existed. 

“I believe, too, that much harm is done 
the profession by the aspirant for vocal 
fame who has neither the brains nor the 
hackbone to work out his or her salvation, 
and who prefers noxious flattery to whole- 
some truth. There are, no doubt, sad cases 
of failure due to the charlatan, but | am 
convinced, from past experience among vo- 
cal students, that at a mild estimate one- 
half of the failures are directly traceable 
to the student. 

“We hear continually talk of the good 
old days, the good old methods, and the re- 
markably good singers of those olden days. 
We hear constantly the deprecating moan 
that nothing so good exists to-day. Now, 
don't we all know this is nonsense? There 
are scores of good professors and scores of 
good singers. [his pessimistic view of sing- 
ing and singers, when not a pose, is cried 
aloud by the few, who wish to impress the 
layman with the idea that they are the great 
and unique. 

“Just as | was leaving home to come here 
to Mont Dore an old friend asked my ad- 
vice in regard to a singing teacher for his 
daughter. I told him to send her to a well- 
known teacher in Paris. Imagine my sur- 
prise and dismay when he replied, ‘| don't 
want her to go to him; | am told he has 
ruined so many voices.’ Now the teacher in 
question is world famous, devoted to his 
work and incapable of doing harm to any 
student. However, my friend was so firm- 
ly convinced that he did not understand his 
profession that all my protestations to the 
contrary were of no avail. I was enough 
interested to ask upon what evidence he 
based his opinion, and I found out that it 
was directly traceable to a young woman 
who had studied with several well-known 
and reputable professors in Paris, who had 
left each one because she had been told 
that work and hard work on her part when 
away from the studio was the only way to 
succeed. When I return to Paris I mean 
to see the professor I suggested to my 
friend and find out what his experience was 
with this young woman. 

“You may believe me that the profession 
of singing will never attain the dignity of 
any other in art or science, until the same 
ethics of respect ana kindly feeling exist in 
it as exist in law, medicine or any other 
profession. 

“Before you let your sympathy run away 
with you in any individual case of a ruined 
voice or a ruined career, make a careful in- 
vestigation of the case, and, moreover, 
make a study -of the individual’s character- 
istics. I believe that in nine cases out of 
ten you will find out that the fault rests 
with the individual, not the teacher. If the 
tenth case proves a victim to charlatanism, 
have the courage to say so openly. Above 
all things, let a vocal student know that 
it takes as many years of study to sing 
well as it does to become a lawyer or a 
doctor, and after that it is always work 11 
he hdpes to progress. When absolute har- 
mony is established among professors of 
singing the charlatan will find his level.” 

Is there not serious food for reflection in 
what this famous singer said to our little 
party in Mont Dore? It seems to me there 
is. FRANCES HELEN HUMPHREY. 





Forty Composers Gather at London 


Entertainment 

Lonpon, Oct. 1.—W. W. Cobbett, of 
“Composers’ Competition” fame, gave an 
interesting “composers’ party” at his home 
in St. John’s Wood recently. There were 
seventy guests present, including more than 
forty writers of music. Mr. Cobbett, on 
behalf of the Musicians’ Company, had 














The Peculiar Distinction of Tae 








Purchasers of strictly high- 
grade pianofortes may be sepa- 
rated into two classes: 


FIRST, those who,as thorough 
musicians, seek the superior 
qualities of tone and action that 
distinguish the best pianofortes. 

SECOND, those who, while not 
musicians themselves, desire that 
the instruments in their music or 
drawing rooms shall be _ repre- 
sentative of the best that the 
music world affords. 


To both these classes, the 
Weber Piano makes an unusu- 


‘ally strong appeal. 


A Rare Quality of Tone 


In the musical world it has 
long been recognized that the 
peculiar quality of Weber tone 
separates it from other high- 
class pianos. 


Weber Piano 








This distinctive tone, beauti- 
ful in the extreme, possesses an 
indescribable quality that is par- 
ticularly grateful to the trained 
ear of the musician. 

Coupled with the superbly 
sensitive action of the Weber, it 
makes this piano pre-eminenily 
a musician's instrument. 


Weber Prestige 


For over 60 years the name of 
the Weber has been intimately 
associated with the best known 
artists of the world. 


Both in tone and in construc- 
tion, this piano has met the ex- 
acting demands of scores of the 
masters of music. It is this well 
known fact that has earned for 
the Weber its place in so many 
homes of refinement. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LONDON—PARIS—BERLIN 
Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Avenue, near 34th Street 














commissioned Frank Bridge to write a pi- 
anoforte quartet and Benjamin Dale to 
compose a phantasie for viola and piano- 
forte. After the performance of these nov- 
elties, in which the composers took part, 
various other numbers were given. Among 
those present were Mrs. Newmarck, Liza 
Lehmann, Sir Alma Tadema, Sir Frederick 
Bridge, Ivor James, Edwin Evans and 
others. E. W. 


Paris Sledgehammer for Caruso 

Pierre Lalo, son of the distinguished 
composer of that name, is music critic for 
the Paris Temps, and after recently hear- 
ing Caruso sing delivered himself icono- 
clastically as follows: “Take away his 
voice and he is nothing. He is neither a 
good singer nor a good actor. Of the 
art of singing Caruso has never possessed 
anything but the most mediocre and vulgar 
parts—how to spin out a song, prepare a 
cadence, multiply the opposition of shades, 
and accomplish all sorts of voice effects 
out of place. Along with these voice ef- 
fects, isolated and factitious—nothing. No 
taste, no style, no appearance of style; ab- 
solute incapability of giving to a melody 
that has any beauty or form or line the 
continuity which belongs to it.” 





Beatrice McCue Sings in New York for 
Daughters of Ohio 


Beatrice McCue, the New York contral- 
to, sang for the Daughters of Ohio, in 
New York, Monday afternoon, October 10, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. Her group of 
songs included “Mélisande in the Wood,” 
Goetz; “Lenz,” Hildach; “The Danza,” 
Chadwick. Mrs. Julia R. Waixel was at 
the piano, 

While in this country this Winter Nellie 
Melba will complete engagements for the 
personnel of the grand opera company she 
intends to take to Australia for a tour a 
year from now. 


‘nent parts. 


“NAUGHTY MARIETTA’? CAST 


Emma Trentini and Orville Harrold 
Featured in New Herbert Operetta 
Operetta 


Arthur Hammerstein has announced the 
cast of “Naughty Marietta,” a new two- 
act operetta, book by Mrs. Rida Johnson 
Young and music by Victor Herbert, in 
which Emma Trentini, for several years a 
member of the Manhattan Opera Company, 
will be the star. The scene of the operetta 
is New Orleans in 1750. Miss Trentini, 
as the Italian Countess D’Altena, is the 
leading spirit in a series of romantic ad 
ventures, in which Orville Harrold, as an 
English captain; Harry Cooper, as a rol 
licking Irishman, and Mme. Marie Du 
chéne, as a quadroon slave, play pro ni- 
Others in the cast are Misses 
Kate Elinore, Viola Ellis, Louise Aichel, 
Blanche Lipton, Vera de Rosa, Sylvia Loti 
and Myrtle Randall and Messrs. Raymond 
J. Bloomer, Edward Martindel, William 
Frederic, James S. Murray, Howard Mor 
gan and William Mack. 

Mr. Harrold, who made his operatic 
début in the Manhattan Opera Ftlouse last 
season, will sing the leading tenor role 
until he goes to Europe to continue his 
studies. Mme. Vuchéne, who has the chief 
contralto part, was also a member of the 
Manhattan Opera Company. 

“Naughty Marietta” will have its first 
presentation in Syracuse on October 24, 
and will be heard in,New York two weeks 
later. 


Max Wertheim Teaching in Berlin 


Max Wertheim, the former opera and 
concert tenor, and recently a_ successful 
singing teacher in New York, has changed 
his residence from the latter city to Ber 
lin. Many of Mr. Wertheim’s American 
pupils have followed him to Berlin, wher: 
he opened his studio on September 15, at 
Konstanzerstrasse. 
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R. E. JOHNSTON 


OFFICE: St. James Building 
(1133 Broadway) New York City 


Announces the following Attractions 


October, 1910 and continuing unt June, 1911 


LIZA LEHMANN, the Celebrated Composer 
of “In a yore rden,”” Assisted by a Euro- 


pean Re 
SCHARWENKA, Eminent Com- 
RS 


ALEXANDER HEINEMANN, the Great 
German Lieder, Ballad and Oratorio Singer. 

MARIO SAMMARCO, Baritone of the Chi. 
cago Grand mong Company, Formerly of the 
Manhattan Opsre ra Hou 

RITA FORNIA, Prime Donna Soprano, of 
the oaked wat. and Boston Opera Houses. 

LKIN, Great Russian cellist. 
AROLINE MIHR-HARDY, Dramatic So- 


prano. 

LILLA ORMOND, Mezzo Soprano. 

EVA MYLOTT, the Australian Contralto. 
. ARTURO TIBALDI, Young English Vio- 
inist. 

HOWARD BROCKWAY, Composer-Pianist 
Lecture Recitals, ““The Latest Word in Opera,’ 
Illustrated = the Piano. 

MYRON W. WHITNEY, Jr., 

FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 

CURIS ANDERSON, Baritone. 

MARTE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 

AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 

IXENE EST ACES. Saori, 

an 


Basso. 


MAUD ALLAN 


the Classic Dancer, Assisted by a Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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Teacher of Singing Voice Building a Specialty 
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WEIGESTER VOCAL STUDIOS 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION FOR THE SINGER 


Capable Assistants. 
ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, 


Booklet on request. 
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Management: 


EUGENE KUESTER, 25 W. 42d St., New York 
MRS. 


HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINCING 


407 Pierce Bidg. BOSTON 
MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
FREDERICK 


LAMB 


Teacher of Singing 


STUDIO, PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON 


Leontine de Ahna 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Recital—Instruction 


Teacher of voice culture at the Institute of Musical Art 
Residence Studio: Hotel Endicott, New York 


emma BANKS 
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334 West 85th St., New York. Tel. 2423 River. 
Management: F. ALLEN TUBBS 
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PORTLAND FESTIVAL 
A SHINING SUCCESS 


Director Chapman’s Chorus and 
Orchestra Give Finished 
Performance 


PorRTLAND, Me., Oct. 17.—With the same 
programs and soloists as had been heard 
shortly before in Bangor, the Portland 
Festival was carried through with gratify- 
ing success for the three days beginning 
October 10. Large audiences and ardent 
enthusiasm greeted every concert and in 
many cases the principals found them- 
selves obliged to grant a number of extras 
in addition to their regular numbers. The 
full program of the first concert was as 
follows: 





Part I—Wagener, Introduction from third act, 
‘Lohengrin,’ Festival Orchestra; Handel, Halle- 
lujah Chorus, “Messiah.” Festival Chorus; Leon- 
cavallo, Prologue and Aria, “Pagliacci, ” Signor 
Pimazzoni; Edward Kremser, “Hymn of Thanks- 
giving,” Festival Chorus; Verdi, “Caro Nome,” 
**Rigoletto,”” Mme. Gluck; Massenet, **Meditation,”’ 
from “Thais,” Festival Orchestra; Incidental 
Solo, by Hugo Riesenfeld; Boito, “Hear Thou 
the Praver,’”’ Mefistofele, Festival ‘Chorus. 

Part I]—Mozart, Gloria from Twelfth Mass, 
Festival Chorus; Verdi, “Death of Otello,” 
“Otello,” Sig. Samolli; (a) Meyer-Helmund, Mr. 
McNichol, incidental solo, “Under the Blossomins 
Branches,” (b) Rheinberger, “Stars in Heaven,’ 
Festival Chorus; (a) Brahms, “Von Ewiger 
Liebe,” (b) Loewe, “‘Niemand hat’s geseh’n,”’ (c) 
Willeby, “A June Morning,’”’ (d) Tschaikowsky, 
“Whether by Day,” Mme. Gluck, accompanied by 
Althea G. Jewell; Dv6rak, Scherzo, “New World 
Symphony,” Festival Orchestra; Verdi, “Solenne 
in quest’ ora,” ‘Forza del Destino,” Signori Sa- 
molli and Pimazzoni; Charpentier, “Depuis le 
Louise,’ Mme. Gluck; Bizet, ‘‘Here 


jour,” 
“C armen,’’ Festival Chorus. 


They Come,” 

The local chorus proved itself a most 
capable body of singers and, under Will- 
iam R. Chapman’s direction, gave remark- 
ably finished renderings of the “Hallelu- 
jah” chorus, and the Boito, Mozart and 
Bizet ensembles. Their work was marked 
by remarkable cleanness of attack and 
purity of. intonation. 

Of the assisting 
the soprano, was 
ceived. She sang a group of German 
songs, and airs from “Rigoletto” and 
“Louise” so charmingly that she was re- 
called to the stage. many times and eventu- 
ally made to grant two encores. Both Pi- 
mazzoni and Samolli gave their hearers 
pleasure, though the latter suffers from an 
occasional tendency to force his tones. 
The orchestra performed its share of the 
program in fine style, under Mr. Chap- 
man’s capable leadership. 

The matinée on the day following was 
made notable by a spirited performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetic” symphony, after 
which John Barnes Wells, tenor; Estelle 
Harris, soprano, and Mary Desmond, con- 
tralto, contributed each a number of songs 
to the intense satistaction of their hearers. 
The evening saw a concert performance 
of “Samson and Delilah” in which the 
leadine réles were sung by Pearl Benedict, 
contralto; Cecil Fanning, baritone; Luigi 
Samolli, tenor, and John Barnes Wells, 
tenor. Of their work it need only be said 
that they easily duplicated the triumphs 
they had scored in Bangor a few days be- 
fore, while the difficuit choruses were de- 
livered with finish and _ understanding. 
Mention should especially be made of 
the brilliant singing of sriinnhilde’s air 
from Reyer’s “Sigurd” by Estelle Harris 
after the close of the second act of “Sam- 
son.” 

A most brilliant triumph was scored by 
Marie Rappold, the soprano, in an aria 
from the “Freischiitz,” as well as in “Gio- 
conda” and “Lohengrin” excerpts, sung at 
the concluding concert. Her voice was at 
its best and she was received in befitting 
manner. It seemed as though the audience 
could not hear enough of her singing. This 
concert was a most brilliant one from 
every point of view. 

The present Festival was by far the 
most successful of the fourteen held in 
this city in previous years, and great credit 
must be given Mr. Chapman in particular 
for the devotion with which everything 
under his guidance was carried through. 


Alma _ Gluck, 
well re- 


soloists, 
particularly 





COLUMBUS TO HEAR 
HOST OF NOTABLES 


Season’s Plans Became More At- 
tractive with New Announcements 
—Three Musical Weddings 
O., Oct. 


upon 





15.—Columbus is 
about to enter another season of 
music rich in quality and quantity. Among 
the artists to be heard here are Mme. Ber- 


CoLu MBUS, 


nice De Pasquali, Elizabeth Sherman 
Clark, George Harris, Evan Williams, 
W. Dalton-Baker, David Bispham, Olga 


Samaroff, Carolyn Beebe, Eduard Dethier, 
Millicent Brennan, Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, 
Liela Joel-Hulse, Frank Ormsby, Bertram 

Cecil Fanning, H. B. Turpin, 
Mihr-Hardy, Gisela Weber, Sol 
Alfred Rogerson Barrington, 
addition to this list of 
singers, pianists and violinists, we shall 
have the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
in a series of four concerts, the Pittsburg 
Orchestra, the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra and the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
There will doubtless be other artists heard 
during the season in addition to the above 
list. 

Anna E. Hughes, a prominent vocalist 
of this city, has been elected to the direc- 
torship of music in the Ohio University 
at Athens, O. 

Amos W. Sharp, a local musical enthu- 
siast, has just had published a charming 
song of his own composition based on a 
poem of Frank L. Stanton. 

The Columbus Oratorio Society is busy 
rehearsing Gounod’s “Faust,” which will be 
presented in concert form at the next May 
Festival. The Theodore Thomas Urches- 
tra and a quartet of soloists will assist in 
its performance. 

The “matrimonial bee” is striking right 
and left in the musical colony here. Three 
of the prominent musicians in Columbus 
have announced their engagements the 
past few weeks, namely, Ethel Keating, 
pianist; Hedwig Theobald, soprano, and 
Frank Zeigler, violinist. 

Emily Benham returned to Columbus 
last week, after a year’s study in Europe, 
where she was a pupil of Joseph Lhévinne. 

Another Columbus pianist, Frank Mur- 
phy, has just arrived in town, after two 
years spent in Berlin. Mr. Murphy has been 
studying with Rudolph Ganz in Berlin. 

Albert Gemuender, a former Columbus 
‘cellist, and his talented wife, Maud Dick- 
inson Gemuender, are visiting in Columbus. 
With the assistance of Miss Marian Lord, 
pianist, they gave a delightful program of 
music at the residence of Mrs. T. G. Lord 
last Friday. 

Mrs. Grace Hamilton Morrey, a Colum- 
bus pianist, who is making a year’s stay 
abroad, recently played with great success 
in Wehlen, Saxony. 


Schwann, 
Caroline 

Marcosson, 
and others. In 


Emily McCallip recently returned from 
Paris, where she studied with Harold 
Bauer. This is the second trip Miss Mc- 
Callip has made to Paris to have Mr. 


Bauer’s instruction. 

Millicent Brennan, one of the popular 
sopranos in Columbus, will appear in one 
of the artist recitals in the Woman’s Club 
series. She will assist Carolyn Beebe and 
Edouard Dethier in the third recital of the 
series. 

Helen 
Swayne in 


Kellar, a pupil of Wagner 

Paris, has opened a studio in 
Columbus, Miss Kellar recently gave a 
recital in Lancaster, O., where she made 
a great success. O. S 





Winnifred Lamb Studying Abroad 


Cuicaco, Oct. 17.—Winnifred 
young teacher who has been associated 
with the Columbia School of Music since 
its inception, and who has been devoting 
the past six months to study with Harold 
Bauer, is now continuing her piano work 
in Berlin. She returns to America early 
in the year for a concert tour. 


Lamb, a 





Lilla Ormond’s New York Program 








IN AMERICA NOW 


ARTHUR 
VAN EWEYK 


Dutch Bass Baritone 
For Bookings until Dec., 1910, and during 
Season 191 1- 12, address 
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Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
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Soloist with Sousa’s Band 
INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 


CHRISTIAAN, Violinist ELEANOR FOSTER, Pianist 
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ALICE LOUISE C Lilla Ormond, mezzo-soprano, of Bos- 
Scharwenka to Play Own sencgarbent ton, will give a recital at Mendelssohn omer orris 
Xaver Scharwenka, the composer-pianist, Hall, New York, on the afternoon of Jan- 
will play at his first appearance with the wary 11. Miss Ormond’s program will 
CONTRALTO New York Philharmonic Orchestra, on consist of compositions by Schumann, Harmony Counterpoint Composition 
ORATORIO CONCERT Sunday afternoon, November 27, his own Gounod, Schubert, Bach, Strauss, Brahms, St. George’s Memorial House, 
2g concerto No. 4, F minor, op. 42. Debussy, Bemberg, Huhn, ete. 
Address; No. 3 East 43d St., New York ’ ; : ’ 207 East 16th Street, New York City 
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MUSICIAN AND TEACHER BY BIRTHRIGHT 


Mrs. Edmund Severn Daughter of 
an Accomplished and 
Versatile Artist 


Mrs. Edmund Severn is a musician and 
teacher by birthright. Her father, Oscar 
Bialglowski, a Polish noble, was educated 
at Heidelberg, Germany, to become a phy- 
sician, but he was ardently fond of music 
and always gave much attention to the art. 
He was an accomplished flutist, an excel- 
lent theorist, expert on the French horn 
and a pianist, and studied the violin some- 
what. Mrs. Severn says that she owes 
much to the influence of her father and 
to the fact that, as a young girl, she had 
to play the piano part in arrangements of 
all the symphonies and operas under his 
direction. Mrs. Severn’s maternai grand- 
father was Hof Praediger (court preacher), 
at the court of Saxe Meningen, and the 
tutor of Prince Albert, husband of Queen 
Victoria. 

Mrs. Severn teaches both piano and the 


vocal art, though of late years she has 
specialized in the latter. 
She has had an immense experience in 


teaching and during the last twenty years 
has averaged more than eighty lessons a 
week during her teaching season. Her 
most valuable asset as a vocal teacher, 
like that of her distinguished father, is that 
of ability of diagnosis. She knows in- 
stinctively the kind of voice and the char- 
acter of vocal ailment that confronts her 
and has the ability to correct the ailment 
and develop the voice to the utmost ca- 
pacity of the pupil. One of her greatest 
helps toward success as a vocal teacher is 
her splendid pianism, which was developed 
under the tuition of S. B. Mills, Anna 














Mrs. Edmund Severn, Voice Teacher and 
Pianist, of New York 


Mehlig and Xaver Scharwenka, all, and 
especially the latter, advising her to devote 
her life to the concert stage. As her pu- 
pils say, “One cannot help singing well 
with such an accompaniment as she gives.” 
Her pupils have figured successfully in 
grand and light opera, in the church and 
as teachers. 

Mrs. Severn’s studio is at No. 131 West 
Fifty-sixth street, New York, and she is 
there Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays 
only. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY AT SMITH 


Gives Its First Concert of Season Before 
College Audience 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass., Oct. 13.—The con- 
cert at Smith College last week in the 
new auditorium by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which closed the festivities in- 
augurating a new president of the college, 
and inaugurated the season of college con 
certs, was a very brilliant affair, and of 
notable interest in several ways. It was, 
for instance, the first public appearance 
for the season of the boston Orchestra, 
which gives its first Boston concert to- 
morrow. It was the first appearance with 
the orchestra of the new concert master, 
Mr. Witek. It introduced the distinguished 
‘cellist, Alwin Schroeder, once more at the 
head of the violoncellos, and it gave the 
first opportunity to hear Professor George 
>. Vieh of the faculty play a large work 
with orchestra. It was the first orchestral 
concert in the new hall and gave a fine test 
of its acoustic qualities. Also it brought 
out the resources of the superb new organ 
as an orchestral auxiliary. 

The program was just what a program 
for such an occasion should be, and Mr. 
Fiedler conducted it with much life and 


energy. It opened with the lovelv “Ober- 
on” overture by Weber, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s fifth symphony. The second 
part opened with a strong and interesting 


performance of Liszt’s E flat concerto No. 
1 by Mr. Vieh, and to close there was 
Tschaikowsky’s “1812” overture, to the 


strenuous finale of which Professor Sleeper 
contributed a sonorous organ peal which 
helped to make up for the absence of the 
church bells and cannon, which were pre- 
scribed for the initial performances in the 
public square at Moscow. The program 
was not too long, and each item in it was 
interesting. Ww: os = 


TO LECTURE ON GRIEG 


Charlotte Herman and Gurli Lennborn 
Plan Interesting Work 


Lectures of exceptional interest have 
been given in this city by Charlotte Her- 
man, pianist, and Gurli Lennborn, soprano, 
under the direction of the New York Board 
of Education, and also in other places, on 
the subject of “Edvard Grieg and Norwe- 
gian Music.” Lectures on this particular 
topic are always important on account of 
the ignorance prevalent among so many 
professional musicians regarding the ma- 
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For arrangements address Concert Direction 


J, E. FRANCKE, 24 W. 31st St., NEW YORK 
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MANAGEMENT 
Loudon Charlton 


Carnegie Hall 
New York 


ERNEST HUTCHESON 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 





MARY 
HISSEM 


DR. 


De MOSS 
MUIR? 


SOPRANO 


Res.: 106 W. 90th St. Phone: 3552 River 
wee LOUDON G. CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


jority of Grieg’s greatest works. Miss 
Lennborn is gifted with a voice of sweet- 
ness and a poetic temperament such as a 
satisfactory rendering of Grieg’s songs de- 
mands, Miss Herman, a pupil of Paolo 
Gallico, is a pianist of exceptional technic 
and poetic insight. These lectures have 
everywhere met with the success they de- 
serve. One of their interesting features is 
the rendering of certain Scandinavian folk 
songs with the performers in national cos- 
tume. 

Miss Herman has also been engaged for 
a series of lectures on opera by the Gard- 
ner School on Fifth avenue, New York, 
for the coming Winter. 


INDIANAPOLIS CLUB IN 
ITS THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 


Matinée Musicale Opens Season With 
President’s Day” Program—Vocal 
and Instrumental Music 


INDIANAPOLIS, INp., Oct. 8.—The opening 
program for the thirty-third year of the 
Matinée Musicale and for the season of 
IQI0-I1I9I was given Wednesday after- 
noon. This day being President’s Day, 
Mrs. A. M. Robertson, president, gave an 
address of welcome, which was followed 
by the program given by Mrs. George 
Raymond Eckert, soprano; Mrs. Robert 
Blakeman, pianist, and Marie Halleen 
Dawson, violinist. Despite the inclemency 
of the weather there was a very good au- 
dience present. Though the damp weather 
made it difficult for Miss Dawson to give 
her numbers, she presented them all with 
excellent style and finish. They included 


the Paganini concerto, cadenza by Besi- 
kirosky, “Serenade” by D’Ambrosia and 
“The Bee” by Schubert. In response to 
applause Miss Dawson played “Russian 
Lullaby” by Nadden, which displayed 
beautiful tone and depth of feeling. 


Mrs. Eckert’s numbers included the aria 
from “Queen of Sheba,” concert waltz song 
for soprano by Pial, “Birthday,” by Wood- 
man; “The Cuckoo Song,” by Abt and “A 
Day Dream” by Hulm. The singer was 
especially happy in her choice of songs as 
they were all suited to her style and qual- 
ity of voice. 

Mrs. Blakeman, the piano soloist for 
the afternoon, gave most artistic readings 
of the Allegro movement from Heller’s 
C Major Sonata, Gavotte for left hand, 
by Bach; “Gnomenreigen,” by Liszt, 
which was beautifully phrased throughout, 
and the Saint-Saéns “Rhapsodie d’Au- 
vergne.” 

Mrs. Frank Edenharter played fine ac- 
companiments for all the soloists, includ- 
ing a second piano part with Mrs. Blake- 
man in the Saint-Saéns number. 


M. L. T. 





Mrs. Mulford to Sing in Newark 


Mme. Florence Mulford, mezzo-soprano, 
has been engaged with David Bispham to 
sing in the presentation of the “Elijah” by 
the Schubert Choral Society, of Newark, 
N. J., on November 10. 





NEW YORK ’CELLIST 
AND CONDUCTOR TO 
LOCATE IN ST. PAUL 


























Wallingford Riegger, ’Cellist and Con- 
ductor 


Wallingford Riggger, of New York, who 


has been abroad for the last three years 
studying ‘cello with Anton Hekking and 
composition with Edgar Stillman-Kelley, 


has been engaged to play in the St. Paul 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Riegger has 
also done some work in conducting, hav- 
ing given a concert in Berlin last April, 
at which he appeared as leader of the 
Blithner Orchestra and rendered from 
memory the works of Tschaikowsky and 
Brahms. 


“Tess” is soon to 
performance in 


d’Erlanger’s 
first German 


Baron 
have its 
Chemnitz. 





*CELLIST 
VLAD. 


DUBINSKY 


eee ten 


Formerly ist ‘cellist, Phila. 
Orchestra. Residence: 50 E. 
89th St., N. Y.’Phone 5348 Lenox 


STUDIO RE-OPENED FOR 1910-11 


Mme. A. Litsner 


Officier d’ Academie of France 


Voice Culture 
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Engagements 





SOUTHERN SPRING TOUR, APRIL and MAY, 


VICTOR HERBERT and HIS ORCHESTRA 


(FIFTY MUSICIANS) 


Assisted by a Quartette of Eminent Vocalists 
and Grand Opera Celebrities. 


For information address: 


RADCLIFFE MUSICAL BUREAU, 406-7-8 Star Building, Washington, D. C. 
Now Booking 


1911 





for Music Festivals 








The American String Quartette 


Miss Gertrude Marshall, ist Volta. Miss Evelyn Street, 2d Violin 


Miss Edith Jewell Viola 


Mrs. Susan Lord Brandegee, Violoncello 


he performance of the quartet was interesting by reason of its vitality, enthusiasm 


all emotional quality. 


"—PHILIP HALE 


Management, THE JOHN E. PINKHAM MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., 


March 12, 1909 
Private Address THE AMERICAN 
STRING QUARTETTE, Medfield, Mass. 


in Boston Herald, 


New York 





Evelyn C. Phillips 


24 WwW. 


CAROLINE HUDS ON 
INHALATORIUM 


Sole Direction 1. E. FRANCHE. | 
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give me to exercise mv art. 


What splendid 


Recital Hall and Reception Room 
available for Musicales, Lectures 
and Receptions. Reasonable 
Rates. 


results follow 
I am delighted to hear of the great success you are 
Ever yours most sincerely, 
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always feel 
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sing better with less effort after 
I am deeply grateful for all 
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your care, 


reposeful, pleasant time in your little 
and attention, and the freedom you 
CHARLES DALMORES. 
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Attractive Studios, newly decorated, for 


rent. Forterms and rates address man- 
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EVA WILCKE 


Certified Teacher of 
the German Language 


DICTION A SPECIALTY 


Teacher of Geraldine Farrar; Mar- 
cella Craft of the Royal Opera 
House, Munich; Jennie Osborne 
Hannah, Lucy Gates, Royal Opera 
House, Berlin; George Hamlin, 
George Meader, Royal Opera 
House, Stuttgart, and many other 
prominent artists. 


Address: Bamberger Str. 27, 
BERLIN, W., Germany. 











J. COURTLAND 


COOPER 


VOICE 








Berchtesgadenerstr. 35, Berlin 


BACHNER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


BERLIN 


WARTBURCSTR. 27, W. 


LEILA HOLTERHOF 


Concert Soprano 


Berlin Address: 
Bertin Ww. 50. Regensburgerstr. 26. 


ROBERT 6. McGUTCHAN 


Present Berlin Address: 
BAYREUTHER STR. 39" 


After January 1, 1911: 
DU PAUW UNIVERSITY, 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
Authorized Representative of Leschetizky 
BERLIN, W. Berchtesgadener Strasse 24 


WALLINGFORD — RIEGGER 


CONDUCTOR 
Instruction in Harmony, Composition 


and Orchestration 
Uhlandstrasse 30 BERLIN W. 15 


WYNNI-PYLE 


s:: PIANIST ::: 
European Concert Tour 1910-1911 


Berlin Address: 
DEUTSCHE BANK, BEHRENSTRASSE 


MADAME A. E. 


SCHOEN- RENE 


, BERLIN ADDRESS: 
Berlin-Wilmersdorf 43 Eisenzahnstrasse 


PROSCHOWSKY 


Vocal and Operatic Training 
Berlin, W. 
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HOW THE PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA IS 
MEETING MODERN CONDITIONS IN MUSIC 








PROBABLY no other one musical ven- 
ture has excited more interest in the 
last two years than the rejuvenation of 
the New York Philharmonic Society, an 
organization that had had almost three- 
quarters of a century of honorable and ac- 
tive existence. In the last few years the 
society has come into contact with modern 
business methods in music and with new 
conditions in the life of New York so that 
it has had to plan its work in a new way 
and to reorganize entirely or else abandon 
the field to its younger rivals. This was 
accomplished in a way by the first season 
of the orchestra under its new guarantee 
fund and under the direction of Gustav 
Mahler, but it was felt by those in author- 
ity that if the orchestra was to have its 
fullest measure of succes it would be neces- 
sary to meet modern managerial conditions 
as well as the musica: tendencies of the 
time. The result was that the orchestra 
was placed under the management of Lou- 
don Charlton, who has planned a compre- 
hensive scheme extending over several 
years for the conduct of the orchestra. 

Concerning the situation, Mr. Charlton 
speaks in an interesting vein: “No orches- 
tra in the United States or in the world 
has had a more honorable past than the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra. it was 
natural when music in America was in an 
embryonic state for a number of players 
who loved good music and wanted their 
friends to love good music to get together 
and organize a co-operative society for the 
performance of symphonic works. The re- 
sult was the old Philharmonic Society in 
which the orchestra players were members 
and in which the entire conduct of the so- 
ciety was controlled by the players them- 
selves. This meant that a certain number 
of concerts was given each season, and, 
after the cost had been deducted from the 
receipts, the remainder was divided among 
the orchestral members. 

“This worked exceedingly well before 
New York began the rapid growth which 
made it the most modern city in the world, 
but of late years membership in the or- 
ganization has prevented men from accept- 
ing more lucrative contracts of twenty 
weeks or more with the opera, or with 
other orchestras, and it needed a very firm 
friendship for the old organization for a 
player to forego what was often his bread 
and butter. Owing to the conditions upon 
which it was founaed, the Philharmonic 
could never guarantee more than a short 
season and the dividends were always 
problematical, so that matters finally came 
to such a pass that it was either death for 
the organization or its continuance upon a 
new and permanent contract basis. 

“This new basis was the practical reor- 
ganization of the orchestra under the ‘di- 
rection of the new Philharmonic interests 
which took over and operated under the 
charter of the old society. 

“Without clearly anticipating the condi- 
tions in New York, the society under its 
new management yet contrived to complete 
the first season in a most successful man- 
ner, though it was felt that with the equip- 
ment at hand, with the eminent conductor 
which it possessed and the resources back 
of it, the orchestra could appeal to a much 
larger clientéle. Consequently the entire 
management was this year placed in my 
hands. 

“I approached the proposition from two 
standpoints, one the expert managing of 
the orchestra to meet the requirements of 
modern business life, and the other the 
popularizing of the organization so that it 
would build up a public of its own and 
occupy a place in New York life compara- 
ble to that occupied in Boston by Colonel 
Higginson’ s orchestra. 

‘To attain these two ends we have tried 
to plan far into the future, and I think we 
are succeeding. For example, the concert 
plan of last year has been somewhat 
changed so that this season we shall have 
regular concerts on Tuesdays, Fridays and 
Sundays. There will be sixteen pairs of 
concerts on Tuesday evenings and Friday 
afternoons, and eight Sunday afternoon 
concerts, the latter series being cut in half 
so that a similar number of Sunday con- 
certs may be given in Brooklyn. In ad- 
dition to this it is pl inned to have certain 
consecutive pairs of concerts devoted to 
special programs of great interest. With 
this system of concerts our appeals to the 
old subscribers have been enthusiastically 
met and we find that the Philharmonic 


has more than held its former clientéle, 
while largely increasing its subscriptions 
among new music lovers. In fact, we have 
often wondered where the new public that 
we are reaching came from. Moreover, 
we have made the nrice of seats in the 
balcony so reasonable that this part of 
the house will be doubtless entirely sold out, 
as well as the more expensive sections. It 
is our wish that we may reach especially 
the students and teachers of music who 
possibly could not spend the money tor 
seats in the other parts of the house. These 
seats will be extremely reasonable in price, 
and will make it possible to hear a sym- 
phony concert as cheaply as in Europe. 

“The programs have been planned so that 
the symphony will always be the second 
number on the program, thus assuring those 
who come to listen undisturbed to serious 
music that they will not be interrupted by 
late arrivals. The programs have also 
been lengthened and made more catholic 
in their appeal to music lovers of all shades 
of opinion. 

“Our policy in engaging soloists has been 
most liberal, but equally judicious, and the 
subscribers to the Philharmonic Society 
concerts will hear the greatest artists who 
will visit America this season. 

“T want the Philharmonic orchestra to 
be self-supporting. I know that this is re- 
garded by many people as almost impossi- 
ble, but I believe that any organization 
which charges an admission fee should pay 
its own way, and this | propose to accom- 
plish by reaching .out and inferesting a 
following for the Philharmonic Orchestra 
that has never before been reached. Our 
plans now in execution promise success, and 
it is only a question of time when the 
Philharmonic Orchestra will be entirely 
self-supporting. 

“In connection with this we shall another 
year increase our number of concerts on 
the road, reaching a maximum of one hun- 
dred concerts in our twenty-three weeks’ 
season, and perhaps lengthenine our season. 

“This year the orchestra will make a 
fairly extended tour outside of New York 
carrying the full number of men, and much 
interest has been aroused in the towns al- 
ready booked. Next season will undoubt- 
edly see a much greater demand for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra because it is an 
organization of high artistic standard, al- 
ways travels with its complete equipment, 
and is the oldest organization of its kina 
in America, and yet in all these sixty-nine 
years was never heard outside the limits « 
New York City until last season. 

“On a basis of one hundred concerts a 
year, the Philharmonic Society will mean 
as much to New York orchestrally as the 
Metropolitan Opera Company does in the 
sphere of opera. It will mean to New 
York what the Boston Symphony means to 
Boston, and the Thomas Orchestra to Chi- 
cago. It will mean that in point of age, 
artistic excellence and the number of con- 
certs given it will be second to. no or- 
chestra in America or in the world—and 
meaning all these things, it will reflect 
credit upon, and be a source of pride to, 
the city that maintains it.” 





Mahler to Play Schubert’s Symphony in 
B Minor at First Concert ; 


Symphony in B minor has 
Mahler for the 


Schubert's 
been selected by Gustav 
symphony feature of the first New York 
Philharmonic concert, on November 1. 
Mr. Mahler has not yet made up his mind 
as to the program in its entirety, but he 
will also feature Richard Strauss’s “Also 
sprach Zarathustra,’ which is certain to 
arouse interest. It is highly probable that 
the program will contain two little-known 
compositions of Mozart—ballet music from 
“Idomeneo” and the “Deutsche Tanze.” 





Florence Mulford at Season’s Inaugural 
in Newark 


Newark, N. J., Oct. 17.—At the opening 
concert of the musical season in Newark 
last week Mme. Florence Mulford, 
mezzo-soprano, assisted with several num- 
bers. Mme. Mulford was in good voice 
and pleased her audierice especially by her 
rendering of Mrs. Beach’s “The Year’s at 
the Spring,” and Hildach’s “Lenz.” Mme. 
Mulford’s other numbers were “Elizabeth's 
Prayer” from “Tannhauser,” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Romance.” 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the Rudiments of tone pla to artistic 
finishing tor concert, oratorio and opera. 
Teacher of 


me. egg a soprano, Metro- 
politan bg r Mme rnice de Pas 4 
soprano, siropoittan Opera Company 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto, formerly: ‘of "the 
Conried Grand Opera Company Allen ag met 
basso, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, 
basso, Manhattan Opera House; Rudolf Berger, 
tenor , Royal Opera. Berlin; Orville Harrold, tenor, 
Manhattan Opera House; Leon Rains, basso, Royal 
Opera, Dresden: Mme. Sara "Anderson, soprano, Grand 
Opera. Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto. Grand Opera, Darmstadt; Mme. Carolyn 
Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, Dessau: Irvin Myers, 
baritone, Grand Opera, Italy, and other prominent 
singers 
Resume teaching Oct. ist, 1910. 
Telephone 6621 Plaza 
Studio, 51 East 64th Street New York 





EDNA BLANCHE 
SHOWALTER 


COLORATURA & LYRIC SOPRANO 


Singing title role in “ Paoletta”’ 
Cincinnati, August-September 


Exclusive Management: 
Haensel & Jones 1 E. 42d St., N.Y. 


pane PROTHEROE 


feacher of Singing, Harmony 
Counterpoint 
610 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 


GIORGIO M, SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara, Clem- 
ens, Leslia J. Hulse, Reinhold von War- 
lich, Mario Sammarco, Etc. 
Vocal Studio 
1425 Broadway (Met, Opera Genes Bidg. ) 
’Phone, Bryant 
Hardman Piano pam ares used 


; BENOIST 


PIANIST :: ACCOMPANIST :: COACH 
Refers to the following artists: 

Mmes. Nordica Eames, Schumann-Heink, Marchesi; Messrs 
Mischa Elman. Kreisler, Gerardy, Spalding, Casals, eic. 
The Hunts wk oy Boulevard 
and 163d St.,N. Y. ‘Phone 4600 Melrose 


MIERSCH 


R, Court ypettmies to H. M. 
The Kins ¢ of Greece 
Graduate Munich, Dresden 

Paris Conservatories 
Mae mew 1 more ect could be 
imagined than the playing of this 
Artist ."—Deutsc Reichsan- 
seiger, Berlin. Germany. 
Address: Indiana -- dl 
Conservatory of 


TOLLEFSEN TRIO 


Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen Carl Tollefsen 
Viadimir Dubinsky 
CONCERT TOUR BOOKING 
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Management: 
WALTER R. ANDERSON 5 West 38th St., NEW YORK 
WILFRIED 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Por four years member of faculty of Institute of Musica) 
Art, will devote his entire time to his private work. 


STUDIOS - - @2 and 03 CARNEGIE HALL, WN. Y. 


WARFORD: 


38 East Eat 204 3 Sh, Hew New York 


"Phone, 395 Gramercy 
CARL BERNHARD 


PHILIPSEN 


PIANIST 
RANKESTR. 7 
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BERLIN-W. 


Emmy Raabe-Burg 
SOPRANO 
Recommended by Mme. Johanna Gadski 


Vocal Instruction for Opera and Concert 


BERLIN STUDIO: BREGENZERSTRASSE 15 
Tel. Wilmersdorf 4073 


ALBERTO JONAS 


JENAERSTRASSE. 29 
Tel. Wilmersdort 8269 BERLIN W. 





MAX WERTHEIM 


Grand Opera Tenor and Concert Singer 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Berlin W. 15, Konstanzerstr. 6 (Near Kurfurstendamm) 








Tel. Wilmersdorff 4068 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
G. B. Lamperti 


BERLIN, PRAGERSTRASSE 11 








GIRAUDET 


For Terms Address: ANDRE TRIDON, Rep., 112 E. 19th Street, New York 


OF THE PARIS OPERA 


The Art of Singing 


‘NEW YORK, OCTOBER TO MAY 
*Phone 778 Gramercy 
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PLAYS VITAL PART IN For the Fall term, which opens to-day, 


Mr. Bronson says that his time is com- 


MUSIC OF SOUTHWEST pletely filled, the enrollment being iarger 


— this year than at any time in the history 
Carl Bronson’s School of Opera in Los 0f the school. 


Angeles Advances Pupils ‘Well on 
Road to Success NORIA IN MEXICO 





Los ANGELES, Oct. 5.—One of the most 
successful institutions in Los Angeles is Praise for Her Performances in “La 
the School of -Opera, which, under the Gioconda” and “Faust” 
direction of Carl Bronson, formerly of 
New York and Chicago, has-developed into 
a prime factor in the musical development 
of the Southwest. Mr. Bronson has had 


further reports have been received in 
New York concerning the successes of the 
Metrovolitan opera prima donna, Jane No- 
ria, during her season in grand opera in 
the City of Mexico. Here is what the 
Mexican critics thought of the perform- 
ances of “Gioconda’ and “Faust.” 

Said the Mexican Herald on October 2: 
“Ponchielli's opera was presented last 
night for the first time this season at the 
Arbeu Theater and it was a brilliant per- 
formance all through. Jane Noria as la 
Gioconda not only sang well, but exhibited 
splendid dramatic ability. If Mme. Noria 
s| ould, through some unfortunate circum- 
stance, lose her wonderful voice, she could 
continue on the stage and rank high as 
an emotional actress, for her histrionic 
ability is bevond all questions.” 

The same authority, on the following 
date, expressed himself as follows: 

“Last night ‘Faust’s’ finale was sung by 
Mme. Jane Noria, Signor Dani and Sig 
Nicoletti-Korman in a manner that served 
to reveal its beauties, and formed a fitting 
climax to a production which, though far 
from faultless, was yet characterized by 
sterling merits. 

“Mime. Noria is an effective and, in a 
way, a distinctive Marquerite. Histrionic- 
ally her work was fine, albeit a bit uneven. 
She is greater in emotional and strong 
dramatic scenes than in the quieter ones 
which, perhaps, call for just as much abil- 
ity, but of a more reserved quality. Her 
singing of the ‘Jewel Song’ was an ad- 
mirable bit of vocalization, as was the 
fine tragic strength of her prison scene.” 





Christian. Sinding 


the advantage of excellent training, having 
been a pupil of Lamperti, the elder, and 
he has been very successful in turning out 
pupils who were fitted to make their way 
in the world of music. 

Among those who have studied with Providence Choral Society Rehearsing 


Mr. Bronson are Josephine Brown, now ’ ” 

—s, : a. oe , Elgar’s “Caractacus 

studying in Milan, and of whom Breda 8 . ; 

said: “Her voice is perfectly placed and ProvipeNce, Oct. 17.—The Arion Club 


there are no technicalities to undo”; Alice has decided to give three concerts this 
Warmland, soprano and director of the year, instead of two, as last season. The 
First Baptist Church of this city, who is first work to be given will be Elgar’s 


also a successful teacher: Helen Werner, ‘Caractacus,” which has never been heard 
solo contralto of the same church; Noretta here. Rehearsals for this work were be- 
Lyse, touring the wrpheum circuit; Lolo gun last Spring. The following officers 
Bayer, a well-known soprano of San Fran- have been elected by the club: President, 
cisco, and Alice Lohr, dramatic contralto, Howard fF. Carpenter; vice-president, 
for whom Mme. Schumann-Heink predict George A. Jepherson; secretary and treas- 
ed a great future. urer, Damel Linn; conductor, Dr. Jules 





Arthur Shattuck as Guest of 
Noted Scandinavian Composer 

















Arthur Shattuck and Mrs. Sinding Christian Sinding 


HESE pictures of Arthur Shattuck, the Aasgaardstrand that Sinding has _ written 

American pianist; Christian Sinding, most of his best things. Mr. Shattuck was 

the Scandinavian composer, and Mrs. Sin- invited by Mr. Sinding to visit him on his 

ding were taken on the veranda of the’ return from his Icelandic tour and it was 

Summer home of the Sindings in the little on this occasion that the snapshots were 
villase of Aasgaardstrand. It is at taken. 





Jordan; librarian, C. W. Stanwood; au- Germany Choral Directors Hear Inter- 


ditor, C.eC. Gleason. These, with the fol- esting Program in New York 
lowing, are the new executive committee 

William D. Stone, director of music at An exceptionally interesting concert was 
the First Universalist Church; Frank E. given at Allaire Hall, New York, on Oc 
Streeter, organist of Mathewson Street tober 9, by the German Chorus Directors’ 
M. E. Church; William Virgin, bass soloist Union. The soloists included William 
at St. Joseph Church; Dr. Louis Chap- Ebann, ‘cellist; Gisela Weber, violinist; 
man, organist at First Congregationalist Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Nicholas 
Church, and Walter FE. Rogers, tenor so-  Elsenheimer, pianist. . Mme. Weber played 
loist at the Mathewson Street M. E.  Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” sonata in splendid 
Church. Helen Hogan, organist at the — style, and was much applauded. Mr. Mur 
Central Congregational Church, will be pi- phy’s rendering of an air from “Aida” 


anist and organist for the club again this earned him the good will of the entire au 
season. dience, and he was equally sucessful in a 

Dr. Jules Jordan, conductor of the club, cavatina from “Faust.” Mr. Ebann was 
announces for the second concert of the heard in numbers by G. Kritzler and in a 


season a performance of Handel’s “Mes- composition of his own, which was re 

siah” at Christmas time. At the last con- ceived with enthusiastic demonstrations. 

cert, in the Spring, Rossini’s “Stabat Ma- He was in his best form and played de 

ter” and another work will be sung. lightfully. Mr. Elsenheimer’s accompani 
G. F. H. ments were all that could be desired. 
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D. A. Clippinger, who occupies a well- 
known position among educators, in Chi- 
cago, is a vocal director of rank and the 
author of a number of interesting books 
concerning the singing voice, has just had 
published a new book called “Systematic 
Voice Training,”* a singularly lucid and 
at the same time useful and inspiring book, 
begotten of long practical experience. Mr. 
Clippinger appears to have arranged his 
pieces more systematically than most 
teachers, so that progression is noted by 
his standards. He believes in teaching by 
indirection and gives rare value to concept 
of tone. It would appear that this is the 
keynote of modern pedagogics. A careful 
review of the work forces the confession 
that it is based upon sound, psychological 
principles—is not only thorough, but prac- 
tical in its advice and resuits. One com- 
mendable feature is that the exercises are 
both in the major and the minor key and 
the exercises in themselves are excellent 
because of their direct progression. The 
Foreword on “Cultivated Voice” in itself 
is most excellent and might be considered 
by all who have to deal with this wonder- 


ous organ. 
* * * 


“Hints on Organ Accompaniment,”+ by 
Clifford Demarest, is a valuable little book 
showing a few of the many changes neces- 
sitated in transcribing piano accompani- 
ments for organ use. The subject is not 
treated in very great detail, of course, but 
the volume is of interest as far as it 
goes. There is a chapter on registration 
at the close of the book in which the au- 
thor sensibly reproves those organists who 
insist that their instrument can act as an 
adequate substitute for the orchestra. “In 
playing an orchestral accompaniment on 
the organ certain effects approximating the 
orchestral color can be obtained. PA on 
But it must be borne in mind that an 
organ can never sound like an orchestra. 
No matter how vood the imitation of the 


individual instruments may be, the effect 
of the whole is totaily different.” 
The book contains ‘forty musical illus- 
trations. 
* * * 


“School Hymnals”’t and “Art Songs for 
High Schools”§ are the titles of two col- 
lections of music of songs issued by the 
American Book ‘Company. Their purpose is 
clear from their titles, and the music they 
offer is the kind that has been in use in the 
grammar and high schools for many years. 
Hollis Dann, of Cornell University, is the 
author of the first, and Will Earheart of 
the other. 

* * 

It is a rare thing to come across a text 
book on harmony which does not open with 
a solemn exhortation against the use of 


* SysteMATiIc Vorce TRAINING, by D. A. Clip 
pinger. Published by the Gambel Hinged Music 
Co., Chicago. 

+ “Hints on Organ Accompaniment.” By Clif- 
ford Demarest. Cloth, 43 pages. H. W. Gray 
Co., New York 

t “School Hymnals.” By Hollis Dann. Cloth, 
I9I pages. 

§ “Art Songs for High Schools.” By Will Ear- 
heart. Cloth, 283 pages. American Book Co., 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 





consecutive fifths and octaves. Such a 
novelty is Max Loewengard’s “Iiarmony 
Modernized,”* translated from the Ger- 
man by Theodore Baker. The fact that 


the explanation of the ill effects of fifths 
and octaves is deferred till the thirty-first 
page is about the only ultra-modern char- 
acteristic of the book. It is not as dan- 
gerous as its title implies, and does not 
undertake to fill the young idea with any 
particularly revolutionary doctrines. It is 
sound and sensible, its explanations are 
thoroughly lucid, and it wastes no time 
on non-essentials. The explanation of the 
nature of the minor mode is highly in- 
teresting. The hypercritical might perhaps 
take exception to the fact that an organ 
point is described as tonic or dominant, 
and as usually occurring near the close of 
a composition. Though the tonic and dom- 
inant pedal are employed almost invariably, 
yet there is no fixed rule against using 
any other degree of the scale for the pur- 
pose if the composer’s desired effect is 
thereby gained. And while it is true that 
in the fugue—in which the organ point 
originated—it generally occurs near the 
close, it is palpably erroneous to give the 
impression that it is seldom found in any 
other part of a work. 
* * x 


For the last year or thereabouts James 
Francis Cooke, editor of the Etude, has 
been contributing a series of articles to 
that magazine on the history of music. 
These articles he has now collected and 
published in a volume entitled “Standard 
History of Music; a First History for Stu- 
dents at All Ages.”+ The popularity of 
the book is attested by the fact that the 
first edition, of 8,000 copies, was com- 
pletely exhausted a very short time after 
it was issued, and a second edition is now 
in preparation. 

Mr. Cooke’s work is designed for be- 
ginners. Its author carefully avoids tech- 
nicalities and critical discussions of the 
works and composers treated. He begins 
with a chapter on the music and instru- 
ments of the Greeks and other ancient 
nations, and illustrates the various scales 
used in Hellenic music. He touches briefly 
upon the musical practices of the middle 
ages, and then proceeds to a discussion 
of the life and work of the greatest mas- 
ters from Palestrina up to the present day. 
There is an interesting and useful appendix 
for music teachers on the proper manage- 
ment of musical clubs for young folks. 

The book is profusely illustrated and 
phonetic equivalents for difficult names are 
given beside the originals. In these Mr. 
Cooke is not always correct, however. 
Chopin, for instance, is not “Shopang,” 
nor would any German pronounce “Got- 
terdimmerung” “Getter-day-meh-roongk.” 
The positive value of the book, however, 
outweighs slight deficiencies of this kind. 


*“Tlarmony Modernized.” By Max Loewen- 
gard. Translated from the German by Theodore 


Baker. Cloth, 145 pages. G. Schirmer, New 
York, 1910. 

+“Standard History of Music.” By James 
Francis Cooke. Cloth, 260 pages. Theodore 


Presser Co., Philadelphia, 1910. 





Tonkiinstler Society Hears Edwin 
Grasse’s Violin and Piano Sonata 


Handel, Bach, Schubert and Brahms were 
represented on the program given by the 
Tonkiinstler Society of New York, Tues- 
day, October 18, at Assembly Hall, East 
Twenty-second street. Edwin Grasse’s C 
major sonata for violin and piano was ren- 
dered by the composer and George Falken- 
stein. Also participating were Randall 
tiargreaves, bass-baritone; Vladimir Du- 
binsky, ’cellist; Mrs. August Roebbelen, pi- 
anist; Elsa Fischer, violinist, and Otto L. 
Fischer, accompanist. 

The officers of the society for this sea- 
son are: Richard Arnold, president; Ed- 
ward L. Graef, first vice-president; August 
Roebbelen, second vice-president; Alexan- 
der Rihm, secretary; William H. Kruse, 
recorder: Frank Brandt, treasurer; Wal- 
ther Haan, librarian; directors, William 
H. Barber, Otto L. Fischer, Maurice Kauf- 
man, August Walther, Jos. Boehme, Will- 
iam Duboeq, J. W. Frothingham and L. M. 
Teichman; music committee for Brooklyn, 
August Arnold, Otto L Fischer, Walther 


Haan, Louis Koemmenich, Ernst Stoffre- 
gen and A. Campbell Weston; music com- 
mittee for Manhattan, Ernst H. Bauer, 
Carl Bruchhausen, ..aurice Kaufman, A. 
W. Lilienthal, A. Roebbelen and Carl 
Voelkner; membership committee, William 
H. Barber, chairman; William Dubocaq, 
Edward L. Graef, Maurice Kaufman and 
August Walther. 


Members desiring to take part in the 
Brooklyn musicales are advised to com- 
municate with Walther Haan, chairman, 


No. 420 Clermont avenue, Brooklyn. For 
the New York musicales communications 
are to be sent to Aueust Roebbelen, chair- 
man, No. 19 East E1:ghty-eighth street, New 
York. 





Harriet S. Whittier’s Class Resumed 


3oston, Oct. 17.—Harriet S. Whittier, 
soprano soloist and teacher, has reopened 
her studios in Symphony Chambers with a 
numerous class of pupils. Miss Whittier 
has entirely recovered from her illness of 
last Spring and will teach in Manchester, 
N. H., as well as Boston this season. 
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A COAST TO COAST 
TOUR FOR SPALDING 


Manager Johnston Arranging It 
for 1911-12—-In Europe 
This Season 


Few artists can look forward to two 
busier years just now than can Albert 
Spalding, the young American violinist. 
Mr. Spalding will be under the manage- 
ment of R. E. Johnston during the season 
of 1911-12, and Mr. Johnston, who is en- 
thusiastic over the prospects of the artist, 
will send him on a tour extending from 
coast to coast and including portions of 
Mexico. Until next Fall, however, Mr. 
Spalding will fill numerous engagements in 
Europe. 

He sailed from New York, on October 
18, on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie. He will 
be heard at a number of concerts in Ber- 
lin, and will then visit the principal Ger- 
man music centers—Leipsic, Dresden, Stutt- 
gart, Munich, Nurnberg, Wiesbaden and a 
number of others. He will then go to 
Paris for three concerts, two of them with 
orchestra. His Paris engagement will be 
followed by a tour of the French provinces, 
and he will spend Christmas in Florence, 
Italy. After leaving Italy he wil play in 
Vienna with the Vienna Philharmonic, and 
then proceed to Russia to appear, as he 
himself observes, ‘“wierever the cholera 
permits.” In the Fall he will return to 
America for his tour under Mr. Johnston’s 
direction. 

Mr. Spalding has scored much of his 
success in Russia where the composer, 
Ivanow, once wrote “that he played the 
Tschaikowsky concerto more beautifully 
than it had ever been played before.” On 
this coming tour through Europe he will 
play as many as seven concertos inside of 


0% ac 
ed eS. 











Albert Spalding, Violinist, At His Home At Monmouth Beach, N. J. 


three weeks. His concerto répertoire has 
been regarded as phenomenal by the Paris 
critics. 

Mr. Johnston, speaking of his artist’s 
abilities, observed: “I am willing to stake 
Mr. Spalding against any other violinist, 
and I foresee that his tour through this 
country will be most astonishingly success- 
ful. He was most enthusiastically wel- 
comed the last time he played here, but 


the country has broadened out . musically 
since then and we may now expect even 
better things. He can, if necessary, appear 
with every orchestra in the country and 
play a different program with each. Of how 
many other violinists can this be said: Mr. 
Behymer has promised him some extraordi- 
narily fine engagements on the Pacific 
Coast, and he will undoubtedly fare equally 
well in Mexico.” 





Coming from Germany to Tell Us About 
Drama and Folk Song 


By special invitation of the Germanistic 
Society of America Ernst Ludwig Freiherr 
von Wolzogen, the distinguished German 
lecturer, will visit this country shortly to 
lecture on German literature, drama and 
folk song. Baron Wolzogen was a mem- 
ber of the Liszt circle at Weimar for a 
number of years, and has given a striking 
portrait of that famous circle in his book 
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SEASON 1910-11 


Engaged by Philadelphia Orchestra 
January 20-21 
Management, R. E. JOHNSTON, 


St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th Street, 





New York 





“Die Kraftmayr.” He is also famous for 
having established in Berlin nine years ago 
the vaudeville entertainments known as 
“Meberettl.” Baron von Wolzogen is ex- 
pected to arrive here in November. 





Ernest Hesser Sings for Indiana State 
Library Association 


Ernest Hesser, baritone, sang before the 
Indiana State Library Convention, Goshen, 
Ind., on October 19, his program including 
songs by Quilter, Bantock, Homer and Far- 
well. Since his return from London, where 
he spent the Summer studying with Will- 
iam Shakespeare, Mr. Hesser has booked 
many engagements for recitals and ora- 
torio work. 


Kneisel Quartet in Rineds 


Mass., Oct. 14.—More 
women of 
attended a 


than two 
society in 
musicale 
Patter- 


LENOX, 
hundred men and 
Lenox and_ vicinity 
given by Mr. and Mrs. kubert W. 
son yesterday with the Kneisel Quartet, 
and Frank Taft, organist, as the artists. 
The program was one of the finest ever 
given in the Berkshires and the audience 
requested repeated encores. 
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Alexander Heinemann’s Opening Recital 
Program for New York 
Schumann, Schubert, Loewe and Hans 


Hermann compositions figure in the pro- 
gram just announced for the song recital 


to be given at Mendelssohn Hall, New 
York, November 4, by Alexander Heine- 
mann, the pee ge lieder singer, under 


management of R. E. Johnston. s1err Man- 
delbrod will be ly cethanbenist. The pro- 
gram follows: 


“Talismane,”’ (b) “‘Belsazar,”’ (c) “Ich 
(d) “Du bist wie eine Blume,’ Rob- 


” 


1. (a) 
grolle nicht,” 
ert Schumann; 2. (a) “Wohin,” (b) “Litanei, 
(c) “Erlkénig,”” Franz Schubert; 3, (a) “Edward,” 
(b) “‘Abendlied,” (c) “Die -Lauer,’’ Carl Loewe; 
4. (a) “Der Alte Herr,” (b) “Der Ode Garten,” 
(c) “Drei Wanderer,” Hans Hermann. 








Lotta Davidson Back from Germany 


Lotta Davidson, the Brooklvn concert 
violinist and teacher, has just returned 
from a Summer in Germany, where she 


was the guest of her former teacher, Car] 
Korner, of Cologne. Most of the time 
was spent in a tiny Dorf in the Schwarz- 
wald. There Miss Davidson added to her 
already large répertoire and joined hard 
work with a season of pleasure. 
Sylva s sang Carmen in a re- 
performance at Béziers, 


Marguerite 
cent open-air 
France. 

The season at La Scala, 
with Wagner's “Siegfried.” 


“Milan, will open 


MME. RICARDO IN 
COLLEGE CONCERT 


Soprano Delights Audience at Wells 
College in Her First Appear- 
ance of American Season 


Aurora, N. Y., Oct. 5.- 
the American dramatic soprano whose suc- 


Gracia Ricardo, 


placed her in the 
first rank of musical artists, made her first 
\merican 


cesses in Europe have 
appearance of the season at 
Wells College last evening. She sang be- 
audience of cultivated musi- 
clans and music lovers, which testified its 
appreciation of her voice, 


fore a large 


art and person- 
ality by unrestrained applause. 

Mme. Ricardo, who will be heard in all 
of the principal cities of the United States 
during the coming year, under the direc- 
tion of M. H. Hanson, of New York, is 
a worthy addition to the list of successful 
concert sopranos. In her recital she dis- 
played a voice of true dramatic timbre, 
sound musicianship and a distinct enuncia- 
tion. Her style is broad and authoritative 
and she always gives the impression, even 
in the most dramatic phrases, of having 
something in reserve. The program, which 
was of exceptional interest, was as follows: 


Recitative and Air, “Pleurez Mos Yeux.” “‘Le 
Cid,” Massenet; ‘‘Absence,” Berlioz; Pastorale, 
Bizet; “Gretchen am Spinnrad,”’ ‘“‘Lachen und 
Weinen” and ‘“Soldatenbiant,’”’ Schubert: “Volks 
lied’ and “Roselein,” Schumann; “Verlass Mich 
Nicht,” Franz; “Ich Trage Meine Minne,” R. 
Strauss; “So Schnell Vergessen,’’ Tschaikowsky; 
“Von Zwiger Liebe,’”’ Brahms; “In the Time of 
Roses,” Reichert; “Autumn Griefs,” Franz; 
“Lovely Celia,’ Monroe; “Rubaiyat’’ and “The 
Swing” (written for and dedicated to Mme. Ri- 
cardo), E. Harris-Reinecke. 


Mme. Ricardo will also be heard in Kan- 
sas City, with the Kansas City Musical 
Club, October 25; Pittsburg, under the 
management of Mrs. Emma Porter Makin- 
son, October 28; Memphis, with the Or- 
chestra Association, November 17; St. 
Louis, with the St. Louis Apollo Club, 
November 22; Buffalo, with the Orpheus 
Club, December 5; Cleveland, with the 
Rubinstein Club, December 12. 








Piano Buyers 


Should not fail to assure themselves 
that the action in their piano is con- 
structed on correct scientific prin- 
ciples, of the very best materials, 
and by skilled workmen. This is the 
most essential part of the piano, and 
no purchaser of a piano can afford 
to neglect to ascertain what action 
is used in the piano to be purchased. 

If the action bears the name 
“STRAUCH BROS.” all these ques- 
tions are satisfactorily answered. 
The name is an absolute guarantee 
of the quality of the action. 


Our book free on request. 


Strauch Bros. 
22-30 Tenth Avenue, New York 














the Italian method. 
ing of tone production 
breath control is faultless. 





TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 
I have been watching for four seasons with great inter- 

est the work of Madame Delia VALERI’S pupils and can 

positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 

teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 

ment of the voice according to 

Her teac —- 


and Mettendtely rey 


New York, 1910. 





Signor Alessandro Bonci MME. DELIA M. VALERI, (345 West 58th Street, New York Signe ora Della M. Valeri 
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PERSONAL ADDRESS; 
204 W. 94th ST., NEW YORK 


Half Minute Song Cards 
(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, 1 5c. 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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STRAUSS’S ART AS MIRROR OF LIFE OF TO-DAY 








N interesting German-American estimate 
of the art of Richard Strauss is con- 
tained in an article by Dr. Leopold Schmidt, 
written in connection with the Strauss Fes- 
tival of last Summer, and translated by 
Adolf Brune, teacher of theory and har- 
mony in the.Chicago Musical College. 
A gala affair of this sort, writes Dr. 


Schmidt, is justifiable only when we behold 
in the composer the representative of a 
new movement, or, perhaps, the apostle of 
an entirely new epoch. That Richard 
Strauss has a right, in this sense, to an 
individual festival cannot be seriously 
doubted any longer. Whatever may be one’s 
personal opinion, Strauss cannot be regard- 
ed merely as the leader of a band of mu- 
sical pioneers. We feel distinctly his rela- 
tion to modern life in general and recognize 
in him the inevitable product of the ten- 
dencies of our day. For he but reflects 
characteristically the ideal and work of the 
times. 

To realize this fact one needs to reflect 
upon the most pregnant features of Strauss’s 
music. Compared with that of his predeces- 
sors, it lacks the “simple line.” It has be- 
come more varied, more complex, like the 
life of to-day with its intricate moods and 
unrest. 

The ideals of the romantic school are en- 
tirely done away with. * * * The rational 
—the intellectual predominates. Not that 
this music is without deep feeling, or even 
passion—especially when it ‘touches upon 
the erotic; but it does not know the chaste 
mystery of uplifted emotion, that of the 
music of Schumann or of Brahms, for in- 
stance. Not that its beauty need be searched 


out, however; it obtrudes itself in loud 
gesticulation. 

It obeys therein the eminently practical 
sense of our generation, which hates every- 
thing unpractical. Hence the superficial 
valuation, the forwardness; hence the ex- 
ploitation of structure, which curtails the 


form, which cuts off unnecessary segments ; 


hence the endeavor to tell everything 
straight out, without circumlocution and 
elaboration. _The lengthiness of Strauss is 


never occasioned by repetition or other for- 
mal means; it is always due to the wide- 
ness of the ‘plan. 

On the other hand, as modern lines of 
thought avoid svnthesis and seek out the 
particular, the special, so in the philosophy 
of a Strauss work, the single element does 
not willingly subordinate itself to the higher 
viewpoint; hence both gain in individual 
importance. Hence again the greater com- 
plexity, which, in turn, presupposes wider 
differentiation of means. 

Technical demonstration becomes almost 
an aim in itself. Virtuoso handling of the 
tools even to overestimation of their im- 
portance is evident in design, structure and 
instrumentation. Moreover, a leaning to 
the theatrical may be sensed often in the 
pages of Strauss. And this has enticed him 
farther and farther away from the sym- 
phonic and the lyric. In drama alone covld 
it work out its tendencies, this striking 
feature of Strauss’s music. The sense of 
reality, which is not at all identical with 
the “realism” of a former epoch, together 
with the gift of depicting with surprising 
accuracy and detail, has caused him to pre- 
sent a new art ideal in which the vision of 
the beautiful is supplanted by the obsession 
of energy. 

















is taking 


daughter 
but we are keep- 


Mrs. Church—Our 
private singing lessons, 
ing it a secret. 

Mrs. Flatbush—Oh, you are? Well, 
your daughter’s not!—Yonkers Statesman. 
x* * * 

“So you were gagged and bound by ban- 

dits? Quite like comic opera.’ 

“No, indeed ; there was nothing of the 
comic opera about them. The gags they 
used were new.”—Lippincott’s. 

* * * 

“Do you think we have heard the worst 
of the discords in our party?” 

“Not yet,” replied the musical man. “Just 

wait till our glee club gets to practicing.” — 
Washington Star. 

mh: oS 

Caruso was once discussing possible ef- 
fects of new operatic conditions in New 
York upon his salary: “W ill the Ham- 
merstein withdrawal affect my salary? Oh, 
I hope not. I am rather a_ high-priced 
man, you know. I am not like young De 
Vere, the French tenor. 

“De Vere said the other day: 

“‘Tove, I’m hard at it—working for all 
I’m worth.’ 

“‘That’s just De ‘Vere’s way of explain- 
ing,’ said a friend, ‘that he’s earning $18 a 
week.’ ”"—Detroit Free Press. 

+ oa * 

The remarkable resemblance of Victor 
Herbert and Wilton Lackaye has often been 
the subject of comment. It also happens 
that both gentlemen possess. decided opin- 
ions, are not averse to airing them, and 
rigidly refuse to yield a point taken in 
argument. The other day they were stand- 
ing on the pavement in front of the Lambs 
Club loudly discussing some matter of im- 
mediate interest. Another member of the 
Lambs stepped out, looked at therh, and 
then retreated to the club’s interior. He 
went to the telephone and called up Wil- 
liam Muldoon, the rest cure man. 

“Come get me, Billy,” said he. “I need 
a rest. .I know I’ve been hitting it up 
lately, but I didn’t think that I was that bad. 
What’s the matter? Why, I just saw Vic- 
tor Herbert standing in front of himself 
quafreling with himself.”—Cincinnati Times 
Star. 


“T want to have an understanding with 
you,” said the outspoken old man when the 
expert in voice culture had asked him to sit 
down, according to the Chicago Record- 
Herald. “I want you to tell me the truth 
about my daughter’s voice.” 

“My dear sir, don’t ask me to do that. 
It is too painful.” 

“What! Do you dare to look me in the 
face and insinuate that she is never likely 
to be able to sing?” 

“T am very sorry, sir, but if you will 
compel me to speak the truth, it is as you 
say.” 

“Then why the devil have you been let- 
ting her come here for two years and hand 
you my good money in return for your 
lessons r 

“Because I have wished to serve you, sir. 
W henever I tell young ladies they can’t 
sing they go to a teacher on the floor below, 
and he charges fifty cents a lesson more 
than I get. You can figure for yourself 
what I have saved you on three lessons a 
week for two years.—Exchange. 

.. a> 2 


“T see it is said that in every first class 
piano there is about a mile of wire,” said 
the sweet young thing. 

“Well,” replied the grouchy old fellow, 
“I never heard any sound from a piano 
which sounded as if it were a mile away.”— 
Yonkers Statesman. 

* * * 


Mr. Murray, irritable from long confine- 
ment to a sick-bed, cocked up his ears and 
listened. 

“Phat’s all that piano-bangin’ in th’ par- 
lor?” he then demanded, glaring at his 
wife. 

‘*Tis our daughter Mary takin’ her first 
steps in piano-playing,” rejoined his wife. 

“Her first steps! Phat’s she doin’, 
walkin’ on the kayboard?’—Lippincoft’s. 

® 2 ioe 


A musical artist announced to his friends 
that he had a feature for his act that was 
calculated to make the whole profession sit 
up and take notice. 
was asked to divulge his plans. 

“Oh, that’s all off,” was the answer. 

“Well, if it was such a wonderful thing, 
what was it?” was the general inquiry. 

“IT had planned to have a real skeleton,” 
the musical man replied, “with its ribs 
tuned up so that I could play music on it 
like a xylophone.” 

“Great! Why aren’t you going to do 
it?” 

The musician heaved a sigh of disap- 
pointment. 

“I tried it,” he answered, “but somebody 
sold me the skeleton of a ticklish man and 
I couldn’t hit the ribs."—Youngstown Tele- 
gram. 


Several days later he 
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ADA SODER-HUECK’S GREAT SUCCESS 





New York Voice Teacher Is Sought 
by Pupils from All Parts 
of Country 


The accompanying picture is the most 
recent taken of Mme. Ada Soder-Hueck, 
singer and voice teacher, of New York 
Mme. Soder-Hueck is one of the most suc- 
cessful teachers in the city. “I love to 
teach,” she says, and it is her love of her 
work that she believes is the secret of her 
success. 

_ Though back in her studio only a month 
since the opening of the Fall season, Mme. 
Soder-Hueck’s time is practically all taken. 
Pupils not only from New York and vicin- 
ity, but from all parts of the United States, 
gather to benefit by her inspiring instruc- 


tion. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck has been in New 
York a few years only, but is already ac- 
knowledged by critics and musicians of 
repute to be one of the foremost teachers 
of the vocal art. It is her remarkable 
ability as a teacher that has enabled her, 
in so short a time, to gain such a firm 
standing in the forefront of the large 
army of vocal teachers. Her pupils, with 
their round, rich voices, their ease of tone- 
production and intelligent singing, are the 
means by which she advertises her work. 
She is an indefatigable worker, who does 
not stop with the training of a voice but 
places the singer in a position where he 
may realize some practical returns for his 
efforts. It is, perhaps, sufficient commen- 
tary upon the value of her work to state 
that a pupil has only to prove that he has 
been studying with Mme. Soder-Hueck to 
gain a hearing. This season she has placed 
several of her pupils in good paying en- 
gagements. 

Professional musicians also have found 
great benefit in coaching with Mme. Soder- 
Hueck, who is one of the best interpreters 





Mishkin. 


—Photo by 


ADA SODER-HUECK 


of the German lied in this country to-day. 


German herself, born and reared in Berlin, 
and educated musically since childhood, 
she is eminently fitted to specialize in the 
singing of German songs and opera. She 
possesses a remarkably beautiful voice, but 
is in such demand as an instructor that it is 
only occasionally that she is able to fill 
recital engagements. However, she has a 
number already booked for this season and 
others pendine much to the delight of her 
many friends and admirers. 





VON ENDE RECITAL 


Performances of Marked Distinction by 
Pupils of New York School 


A noteworthy recital was given at the 
von Ende Violin School, No. 58 West 
Ninetieth street, New York, on Monday 
evening. The evening was not devoted to 
violin work exclusively, but the new piano 
and singing departments were introduced. 
The school was crowded to the doors and 
the following program was offered: 


Overture to “Marriage of Figaro,’’ Mozart, and 
“Ave Maria,” Schubert, the Von Ende Violin 
Choir, Herwegh Von Ende, Conductor; Contre 
Tanz No. 1, Beethoven, Preludes Nos. 3-7, Chopin, 
and Czardas, MacDowell, Helen Hulsmann, Miss 
Ward, Adagio and Finale from G 
minor Concerto, J. Frank Rice, Mr. Von 
Ende, Instructor; from “Pique Dame,” 


Instructor; 
Bruch, 
Aria 


Massell, In 
Chopin, 
Dolin 


Tschaikowsky, Nina Dimitrieff, Jacob 
structor; Nocturne in F op. 15, No. 1, 
and “Au bord d’une Source,” Liszt, Aida 


sky, Albert Ross Parsons, Instructor; Fantasie 
Appassionata, Vieuxtemps, Master S. Olistein, 
Mr. Von Ende, Instructor; ‘“‘Cacilie,” Strauss, 


‘Les Cloches,’’ Debussy, and “Yesterday and To 
day,” Spross (the composer at the piano), Mme. 
Dimitrieff; ‘‘Faust Fantasy,’’ Alard, Master Har 
old Micklin, Mr. Von Ende, Instructor. 

The work of the violin choir was excep- 
tionally good and, under the leadership of 
Mr. von Ende, the Mozart and Schubert 
numbers were done with accuracy and 
beauty. Helen Hulsmann and Aida Dolin- 
sky, pianists, were very well received in 
their respective numbers. J. Frank Rice 
played the adagio and finale from the 
Bruch G minor violin concerto with rich- 
ness of tone and technical excellence, and 
both S. Ollstein and Harold Micktin 
aroused much applause by their violin 
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work. In the aria from “Pique Dame” and 
the three shorter songs, Mme. Dimitrieff 
disclosed a soprano voice of much beauty, 
quite similar in quality to that of Mme. 
Destinn. She sang the Tschaikowskv aria 
with considerable depth of feeling and was 
equally successful in her other numbers. 
Charles Gilbert Spross played the accom- 
paniments. 


FIRST AEOLIAN CONCERT 


An Excellent Program at 
Event of Season 





Opening 


Several hundred persons were turned 
away at Aeolian Hall, Thirty-fourth street 
and Fifth avenue, New York, on Monday 
afternoon, when the first recital of the sea- 
son there was given. The event was an- 
nounced as a Victor concert and served to 
present to the public in an exceedingly ef- 
fective way the Victor Auxetophone, Vic- 
tor records, the Aeolian Pianola and the 
Aeolian pipe organ. The program was as 
follows: 


“La Gioconda,” “Dance of the Hours,’’ Ponchi- 


elli,” Pianola; “The Lost Chord,’ Sullivan, Louise 
Homer, Victor Auxetophone and Pipe Organ; 
“Stabat Mater,’’ Pro peccatis, Rossini, Pol Plan- 


con; Victor Auxetophone and Pipe Organ; ‘“‘La 


Bohéme,” “Rudolph’s Narrative,’’ Puccini, Enrico 
Caruso, Victor Auxetophone and Pipe Organ: 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” ‘“Siciliana,’”’ Mascagni, 
Enrico Caruso, Victor Auxetophone and Pipe 
Organ; “‘Tannhauser,” “Elizabeth’s Prayer,’ Wag- 
ner, Geraldine Farrar, Victor Auxetophone and 
Pipe Organ; “Calm as the Night,”” Bohm, Emma 
Fames, Victor Auxetophone and Pianola; ‘Die 
Meistersinger,” Quintet, Wagner, Gadski, Matt 
feld, Van Hoose, Journet and Reiss, Victor Auxeto 


phone and Pipe 


OPENS TROY (N. Y.) SEASON 


U. S. Kerr, New York Basso, Gives En- 
‘joyable Song Recital 


Troy, N. Y., Oct. 17.—The local music 
season was opened on October 12, when 
U. S. Kerr, the well-known New York 
basso-cantante, was heard in a recital at 
the Y M. C. A. Hall. There was a large 
audience on hand and it applauded him 
vigorously at the close of every number 
He delighted his hearers with the beauty 
of his tones, the finish of his phrasing and 
the ease of his breath control. His pro- 
gram was made up of songs by tiolmeés, 
Massenet, Beethoven, Bizet, Strauss, Foote, 
Chadwick, Handel and German. Mr. Kerr 
was obliged to add several encores to his 


Organ. 


regular list during the course of the eve- 
ning. He is to give a recital in Albany on 
October 24, and will sing for the Lieder- 


in New York on October 30. 
18 he will be heard in Oil 


kranz Society 
On November 
City, Pa. 





Southern Audience Applauds Clarence 
Eddy, Noted Organist 


A remarkable greeting was tendered 
Clarence Eddy, the eminent organist, at 
his recital in the Chalmers Memorial 
Church, Charlotte, S. C., on October 6. Mr. 
Eddy played Bach’s G Minor Fugue, Thad- 
wick’s “Hark, Hark, My Soul,” a Rogers 
sonata; Schubert’s “Am Meer,” Hollin’s 
“In Springtime,” Crawford’s “Toccata in 
F,” and several other works. His inter- 
pretations of each of these gave unmeas 
ured pleasure, and his marvelous technic, 
versatility of style, faultless touch and 
masterful registration held his hearers 
spellbound, according to local papers. It 
is seldom that a taree audience is willing 
to listen to an organ recital for almost 
three hours without becoming restless, but 
the fact that this one did so, and at the 
close seemed actually to wish for more, 
speaks loudly for the qualities of Mr. 
Eddy’s playing. 





New York’s Free Music Lectures 

Free lectures on musical topics given this 
week under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of New York were as follows: 


Edward Bromberg, on “Russian Folk and 
Peasant Song”; Mrs. Honore Blakeley- 
jouton, on “Plantation Songs”: Grace 


Ewing, on “English Ballads’: Frederic 
Dean, on “Scandinavian Song Writers” 
Mrs. Mary G. Murray, on “Mathematics 
in Music.” 


Mrs. Kendall Benaing Begins Season 


Mrs. Kendall Banning, the New York 
contralto who attracted considerable atten- 
tion last Winter, began her Fall season on 
October 12, when she sang at the studio of 
Amy Grant before a meeting in New York 
of the William Lloyd Garrison Suffrage 
League, of which Mrs. Henry Villard is the 
president. Mrs. Banning will be heard in 
concert work during the present season in 
New York and Pennsylvania 





Marguerite Lemon in “Tiefland” 

Lonpon, Oct. 18—Marguerite Lemon 
made her delayed English début last night 
as Marta in “Tiefland” and received the 
heartiest approval of audience and critics. 
Miss Lemon was to have sung at the open- 
ing might of Mr. Beecham’s Covent Garden 
season, but illness prevented 


ROTHWELL BACK FOR 
ST. PAUL SEASON 


Expects Plans for Spring Tour Wil 
Enable Him to Strengthen 


Orchestra 
St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 14.—Refreshed in 
body and mind, Walter Henry Rothwell 


returned from his Summer’s vacation 


in Europe. Mr. 


has 
Rothwell is enthusiastic 
prospects for the In the 
Spring tour arranged by Mana- 
ger Wagner, Mr. Rothwell sees the oppor- 
tunity for for his 
orchestra by offering them a longer season. 
Rehearsals in the old capitol building have 
begun, Guy Woodward, the new concert- 
master, leading the strings in a reading of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, which 
is to be played at the opening concert 


over the season. 


ten weeks’ 
engaging 


stronger men 


Milwaukee is the latest addition to the 
list of cities to be visited by the orches- 
tra during the Winter. Two appearances 
have been arranged. 

The soloists for the Spring tour are an- 
nounced as follows: Mme. Elizabeth Roth- 
well Wolff, soprano; Mme. Hesse, Mme. 
Orandorf, oratorio soprano; Boroff, bass; 
lrank Barnard, tenor; Tina Mae Haines, 


pianist. 


Kugene Kuester, the New York manager, 
making his first visit in the West, found 
his way to Musical America’s St. Paul 


added his word of ap- 
preciation of the “Special Fall Issue” to 
many others that have been spoken. Mr. 
Kuester commented interestingly upon con 
ditions as he finds them in the Middle West. 
In Cleveland, Toledo, Grand Rapids, Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul he found activity to 
a degree comparing favorably with that of 
larger cities of the territory. 

Klizabeth Breen, a young soprano of 
promising vocal and dramatic gifts, gave 
a program of French, Italian and English 


correspt mdent and 


songs previous to her departure for New 
York, where she is to become a pupil of 
Oscar Saenger. -. - 





Reinald Werrenrath Announces Pro- 
gram 


kor his Mendelssohn Hall recital on Oc 


tober 25, Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
will sing a program of exceptional interest. 
lle will give an aria from Monteverdi's 
“Orfeo,” Caldara’s “Come Raggio di Sol,” 
Lotti’s “Pur Dicesti,” Schubert's “Erlking,” 
Brahms’ “Sonntag,” Hugo Wolf’s “Auf em 
\ltes Bild” and “Liebesgliick,” Arthur 
Whiting’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” 
Winthrop Roger's “Your Eyen two wol 


sodenly,” Huhn’s “Invictus,” 
“Adoration,” Chester pdearle’s 
“To a Friend,’ Mabel Daniels’s “Daybreak.” 
His pieces de résistance will be the five 
Grieg songs, “Det Foerste Mode,” “Borte,” 
“tiun er saa hvid,” “Efteraesstormen” and 
“Lauf der Welt.” With the exception of 
the latter, he will sing all of them in the 
original Norwegian. 


slee me 
Schindler’s 
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"Phone 6720 ene 
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Direction - « + «= = = MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS 
1 WEST 34th St., New York 
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Management: 
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Concerts Musicales 
No. 109 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Tel. 1758 Madison Square 
EMMA WALTON 


HODKINSON 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 


Lecture Song Recitals. ‘*Romance and 
Song of the Americ an Indian.’ ‘‘American 
Women Composers. 


Voice Specialist: W. Y. Studio, 

1947 Broadway, cor. 66th St. 
Permanent Suburban Res. Studio: Grantwood-on-Palisades, NW. J. 
*Phone 146 Cliffside 


CHARLES R. 
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enapopent. EUGENE KU 
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25 We New York 


BEATRICE 


WAINWRIGHT 


Concerts—SOPRANO—Oratorio 
VOICE CULTURE 


50 WEST 112th STREET, NEW YORK 
Instructor National Conservatory of Music. Tel. 2166 Harlem, 


SAMUEL A, 


BAL DWVIN 


Concert Organist 
Address : 
The College of the City of New York 


wus ELLIOT 


MICHAEL 
INTERPRETATIVE DANCER 
Personal Representative: 





Management 
W. &. BIGELOW. 





182 Broadway, N : Y. 102 W. fad st ew York. 
ow. LUNHAM 
BARITONE 


CONCERTS RECITALS PUPILS 
2251 South Park Avenue, Chicago 


ORMSBY 


TENOR 


Management J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, New York 





Personal Address, 180 Claremont Avenue ‘Phone Morningside 4773 


$60,000 IN ONE DAY 
FOR PHILA. OPERA 


Season Sale Opens—Announce- 
ment of Recitals By Visiting 
and Local Artists 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 17.—The sale of 
opera seats for the season opened last 
week. The first day’s receipts were $60,000 
and the management is very much encour- 
The sale was con- 





aged with the-showing. 
tinued throughout the week for the old sub- 
who were the first choice. 
To-day the sale opened for the general 
public desirous of subscribing for the en- 
Next 


scribers, given 


tire season of fifty-two performances. 


Monday the sale for the four series of 
operas will start. 
Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist, 


will make his first appearance in this city 
on Saturday afternoon, November 19. 

The Hahn String Quartet announces its 
regular series of chamber music concerts 
at the Witherspoon Hall. The first is to be 
given on Wednesday afternoon, November 
23, with Florence Hinkle, soprano, as solo- 
ist. 

In an all-English song recital, which he 
will give at Witherspoon Hall, Tuesday 
evening, November 1, David Bispham will 
make his first appearance here this season. 
The program embraces old songs, ballads, 
modern songs and operatic excerpts and 
Longfellow’s “King Robert of Sicily” as a 
recitation to music. 

The first of the Kneisel Quartet’s series 
of concerts will be given on Monday eve- 
ning, October 24, at Witherspoon Hall. 

The Flonzaley Quartet, which was inaug- 


urated last season and made a very favor- 
able impression, will give a concert at 
Witherspoon Hall Monday evening, No- 


vember 14, under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Music of the University Exten- 
sion Society. 

Lilian Briggs Fitz-Maurice. will give a 
series of six iecture-recitals on “The Char- 
acteristic Drama and Its Music” at the 
\Wagner Institute, under the auspices of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia, on Saturday 
evenings, beginning next Saturday. The 
subjects are “Madama Butterfly,” “Monna 
Vanna,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Parsifal,” 
“Peer Gynt” and “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” 

The new Estey pipe-organ in the Chelten 
Avenue Methodist t‘piscopal Church, Ger- 
mantown, will be dedicated next Sunday. 
The instrument cost $2,500, of which 
amount Andrew Carnegie contributed 
$1,coo. Bishop Luther B. Wilson will offi- 
ciate. The organ was used for the first 
time this week, when Henry S. Fry, organ- 
ist of Holy Trinity Memorial Church, gave 
a recital. He was assisted by Corinne 
Weist Anthony, soprano; Francis G. Rig- 
gins, baritone, and Fred W. Wiest, cor- 
netist. S. E. E. 





Platon Brounoff’s Works Performed 


An interesting concert was given on Sat- 
urday evening, October 15, in the Audi- 
torium of Cooper Union, New York, by 
Platon Brounoff, the composer-pianist, as- 
sisted by the Paole Zion Singing Society, 
Maurice Nitke, violinist; Henry Mosko- 


witz, cellist, and a number of capable solo 
singers. 
The program consisted of three parts, 


the second of which was the feature of the 
evening. The latter was made up solely 
of Mr. Brounoff’s compositions-songs, a 
Suite “Bal Masqué,” for violin and piano, 
and a Suite for Piano. Mr. Brounoff is 
an excellent pianist and played his suite 
“Zion” for piano in masterly style. His 
compositions are worthy of much atten- 
tion, being characterized by deep feeling 
and inspiration. He has just returned 
from abroad, where he spent the Summer, 
in composition, writing music to a lyric 
tragedy. which will probably be produced 
at the New Theater this Winter under 
the composer's direction 


Gruppe to Give Recital in Boston 


who is 
under 
will 


Dutch ‘cellist, 
American tour 
Francke, 
3oston, on 


Paulo Gruppe, the 
making his second 
the management of J. E. 
a recital in Steinert Hall, 


give 
Wednesday afternoon, November 2. This 
will be Gruppe's first appearance in Bos- 
ton. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK IN 
BROOKLYN RECITAL 


Contralto Opens Local Season Meet- 
ing with Warm Reception— 
Russian Dancers Seen 


The song recital of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, Thursday evening, October 13, was the 
formal inauguration of the musical season 
in that city. It was an occasion rendered 
notable in many respects. First, Schu- 
mann-Heink’s work was superb, and sec- 
ondlv, there was present an immense gath- 
ering of musical and artistic folk who were 
not only glad to extend a most enthusias- 
tic reception to the popular contralto, but 
also anxious to participate in the general 
éclat with which the opening of a new sea- 
son of music is generally welcomed in 
Brooklyn. And to the purpose of the box 
office it might be stated more directly that 
not a seat in the Academy was unoccupied. 

After the applause has subsided on the 
final encore, Schumann-Heink was fairly 
overwhelmed bv a host of friends who 
showered her with congratulations on t: 
success of her recital. 

Some of the numbers she sang were com- 
paratively new to Brooklyn, but for Schu- 
mann-Heink they seem to have already be- 
come distinct appropriations. 

Her voice was remarkable for a luxuri- 
ance of color from which there seemed to 
radiate innumerable delicate tints of ex- 
pression. A depictment in broad pigments 
such as was required in the song by M. | 
Salter, “Cry of Rachel,” met with as facile 
response from Schumann-Heink as the ex- 





quisite little genre bv M. E. Bauer, entitle 
“Light.” Given successively, these two 
songs singularly contrasted, one somber 


and pathological and the other dainty and 
sensitive, exemplified especially the richness 
and breadth of her tone quality. 

The elegance with which she 
first number, an aria from 
“Sapho” convinced the audience 
Schumanin-Heink was stlIl at the very 
height of vocal efficiency. One of the more 
lasting impressions of this fact was her 
pis inissimo in an arioso from Meyerbeer’s 

“Le Prophéte,” and also the remarkable 
purity of the legato she achieved in singing 

“Mon cceur s‘ouvre a toi” from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah.” The “Shep- 
herd Song” from Wagner’s “Tannhauser” 
tuned to a high pitch of exaltation was 
given by Schumann-Heink in ringing, 
clarion tones of great carrying power. “O 
Rest in the Lord,” by Mendelssohn, was 
sung with all the necessary reverence. 

The second group of songs consisted of 
Brahms’s “Liebestreu,” Prochaska’s “Wie 
Dazumal,” Herrman’s “Wiegenlied” and 
Schubert’s “Erl Kénig.”. Schumann-Heink’s 
dramatic interpretation of the “Erl Kénig” 
is well known. Suffice to state, her Brook- 
lyn audience fairly held on to their seats 
during the rendition of the number. She 
aroused applause also with her whimsical 


sang her 
Gounod’s 
that 


drollery in the “Wiegenlied,” and her 
somewhat similar treatment of sriarold’s 


“Child’s Prayer,” at the conclusion of the 
program. Chadwick’s “When I am Dead, 
My Dearest,” was among her numbers and 
the following were given as encores during 
the evening : “Mavourneen,” by Margaret 
Lang; “Das Erkennen,” by woewe, and the 
drinking song from “Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Mrs. Katherine Hoffmann did splendidly 
in the accompaniments. 

On Saturday evening the Academy of 
Music was again crowded, but this time for 
the popular Russian dancers, Pavlowa and 
Mordkin and their troupe of imperial terp- 
sichoreans who crossed the bridge imme- 
diately after their initial performance for 
the season in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The curtain was not raised until 
9 o’clotk owing to the difficulty experienced 
in transporting the scenery of the new 
ballet, “The Legend of Asyiade” from “The 
Arabian Nights.” Further than this slight 
delay, however, there was nothing to mar 
the most artistic and beautiful dancing ever 
witnessed in Brooklyn. a Be 





Florence 
long concert tour she 
a dinner at the Pleiades Club. The date 
has been set for Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 6, and the toastmaster will be Wixie 
Hines, former president of the club. 


Before Austin departs on her 


will be honored by 
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Singer Returns from Mountain Climbing 
in Europe to Face An Active 
Year at Home 


Perry Averill, who is widely known as 
a singer and has had a long career in 
opera and concert work, is permanently lo- 
cated at his studio, No. 220 West Fifty- 
ninth street, New York. Mr. Averill has 
just returned from a Summer in Europe, 
where, besides giving recitals in London 
and in Stuttgart, Germany, he spent a 
month motoring through Bavaria, the Aus- 
trian Tyrol and Dolomites. He is fond of 
mountain climbing, and, among other 
cents, made one of the Rosetta, in 
Italian Tyrol. 

For the last few seasons Mr. Averill has 
been devoting a great deal of his time to 
teaching, and many well-known singers 
have studied with him. This season he 
expects to bring out a number of talented 
pupils, giving occasional recitals. Besides 
taking great care in the production of 
voices, Mr. Averill is an avowed “crank” 
on the subject of diction, and requires his 
pupils to work at English diction with the 
same care that they would be obliged to 
give any other language. 

It is a fact understood that Mr. Averill 
takes only pupils of decided talent, whose 
success can be definitely prophesied, and 
whose work is sure to become a source of 
artistic satisfaction. The beautiful resi- 
dence studio of this accomplished teacher, 
who was once a favorite baritone in Eng- 
lish opera, has for years been a center of 
social and musical hospitality. In the in- 
tervals when he is not to be found there 


as- 


the 














PERRY AVERILL 


Catskills, built after the design of a Swiss 





or Summering abroad the vacation home _ chalet, furnishes a harmonious change of 
of Mr. Averill at Onterora Park, in the environment. 
Women Come to the Aid of St. Louis and Mrs. M. A. Goldstein, secretary. The 
Orchestra Season sale already has reached a stage where it 
— will be doubtful if there will be but few 
St. Louis, October 15.—An_ unusual single seats remaining for the Friday eve- 
amount of interest 1s being taken in the ning concerts. The matinée subscription 
coming season of the St. Louis Symphony for Saturdays is progressing slowly. The 
Orchestra by the women of St. Louis. committee meets weekly for discussion and 
Under the leadership of Mrs. W. K. Kav- suggestions. , H.W. c 


anaugh, they have formed an independent 
committee in order to work up the season 
subscriptions for the orchestra. The com- 
mittee is composed of thirty-five St. Louis 
members, four members from towns sur- 
rounding here. The officers are Mrs. W. 
K. Kavanaugh, president; Mrs. Fritz Von 
Windegger, first vice-president; Mrs. Ed- 
ward L. Preetorius, second vice-president, 





Eleanor McLellan Hears Gratifying Re- 
ports of Her Pupil, Dan Beddoe 


Eleanor McLellan, teacher of singing, of 
No. 33 West Sixty-seventh street, New 
York, has been highly gratified recently by 
the receipt of numerous flattering com- 
ments by Western critics upon the work 





cluding 
Otis B. Boise, 
Geo. F. Boyle, 
Adelin Fermin, 





John Cornelius Griggs 
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Emmanuel Wad, 
Bart Wirtz. 
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Ernest Hutcheson, 
Pietro Minetti, 
Harold Phillips, 


212 West 59th St., New York City 
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- task Is that you will lovestigate the work | have been doing for 
en years. 
instruction In theory, sight reading and the general knowledge of 
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| have the easiest, simplest, most practical course of 
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DIMITRIEFF 


Engaged Worcester Festival—Russian Symphony Orchestra 


SOPRANO 
OPERA, CONCERT 
ORATORIO 


Management, J. E. FRANCKE, 24 West 3ist Street, New York 


of her pupil, Daniel Beddoe, the tenor, 
during his recent tour of the West. As 
MusicaAL AMERICA readers know, Mr. Bed- 


doe sang with triumphant success at the 
San Francisco Sangerfest and at concerts 
in Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs and 
other cities. Repeated references were 
made to the fact that Mr. Beddoe was One 
of the best equipped singers of the coun 
try, to the excellence of his diction and 
phrasing and to the \ aried and unfailing re- 
sources of his artistry. “Beyond all ques- 


tion,” said one of Mr. Beddoe’s recent 
critics, “he has one of the greatest con- 
cert voices of the day,” and a Colorado 


Springs critic considered him the “greatest 
tenor that ever came here.” His singing 0 
“Walther’s Prize Song, ” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” stirred the San Francisco critics 
to enthusiastic encomiums and his perfec- 
tion of enunciation as well as his beauty 
and expressiveness of tone awakened uni- 
versal commendation. His success at the 
recent Rochester, N. Y., festival was 
equally marked and equally a reflection of 
his admirable instruction under Miss 
McLellan. 





Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton Resumes Teach- 
ing in New York and Philadelphia 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, who 
thorized by the famous maestro, G. 
perti, to be his representative and 
assistant, has just returned to New 
York from Portland, Me., after the most 
successful Summer the Lamperti School 
of Vocal Music has had since its begin- 
ning, five years ago. Mrs. Ratcliffe Caper- 
ton announces that she will teach two days 
each week in New York this Winter, yield 
ing to the urgent requests of her many 
pupils and patrons in this city. The Sum- 
mer season was strenuous that she 
rested wntil October 15, when she resumed 
her teaching in Philadelphia. 


was au- 
B. Lam- 


so 





Paris Début for Feodoroff 


Paris, Oct. 15.—leodoroff, the Russian 
tenor, will make his début at the Opéra 
Comique to-night in Grétry’s opera, “Rich 
ard Coeur de Lion,” under the management 
of Albert Carre. Feodoroff’s stage pres 
ence eminently fits him for the role as 
signed him. He is well known in Mos 
cow and Germany, where he has sung 
with Mme. Schumann-Heink for the last 
three years 





CHICAGO CONCERT 
ARTISTS RECEIVE 
VALUABLE RECRUIT 














Clayton W. Lunham, Tenor 


Oct. 
the 


most recent 
and recital field 
He is a pupil of 


17. The 
concert 


CHICAGO, 
singer to enter 
is Clayton W. Lunham. 
Thomas MacBurney, of No. 619 Fine Arts 
Building, and is tenor soloist of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Lun- 
ham has some very important recital en- 
gagements to fill this season. 


To Sing with Worcester Oratorio 
Society 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Rose 
tralto, and Lambert Murphy, 
been engaged to sing with the 


Bryant, con- 
tenor, have 
Worcester 


Or: atorio Society on November 22 in Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and Liszt’s “Thir- 
teenth Psalm.” 
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SPANISH-AMERICAN INCIDENTS BASIS OF ACTION IN TWO NEW NATIVE OPERAS 





Frederick S. Converse’s 


“The Sacrifice ”’ 


Has Mexican Border for 


Background and Tells Tragic Story of Love—Composer His Own 
Librettist—Boston Opera Company Will Produce It with Nielsen, 


Constantino and Baklanoff in Leading Roles 


OSTON, Oct. 17.—In the course of the 
next fortnight the H. W. Gray com- 
pany, of “New York, will issue the score 
of Frederick S. Converse’s new opera, “The 
Sacrifice,” which will be given its first per- 
formance in the course of this season at 
the Boston Opera House. 

The opera, of course, is in English, and 
Mr. Converse is the author of his own li- 
bretto, save for those passages where the 
incidents of. the drama permit of lyrical 
treatment, and these lyrics are by John 
Macy. In contradistinction to Mr. Con- 
verse’s first opera, the plot ‘of “The Sac- 
rifice,” with the action on the Mexican 
border during the turbulent times of 1846, 
is a straight-from-the-shoulder love story 
of strong “human interest,” which moves 
quickly to a tragic dénouement. The prin- 
cipal rdles are for a soprano, a tenor and 
a baritone. At the first performance they 
will be taken by Miss Nielsen (Chonita), 
Mr. Constantino (Bernal), and Mr. Bak- 
lanoff (Burton). Wallace Goodrich will 
conduct. While English text presents no 
difficulties to Miss Nielsen, Constantino and 
Baklanoff have experienced considerable 
difficulty in mastering it.. Throughout the 
Summer, Constantino has been working 
with an English tutor, and Baklanoff, who 
secured the services of an English tutor 
while at Covent Garden last Spring, has 
written Mr. Converse that he is now con- 
fident of his ability properly to enunciate 
the text. 

In 1906 Mr. Converse made his first 
essay in opera with “The Pipe of Desire,” 
first given by local singers in Boston, at 
Jordan Hall, on January 1 of that year, 
and the year following he began to for- 
mulate the plans for a second opera. He 
decided to become his own librettist, and it 
is probable that “The Rose of the Rancho,” 
the dramatic possibilities of which had 
impressed Mr. Converse, had much to do 
with the construction of the plot. The 
score of the new opera is said to be very 
fully instrumentated, and to be direct and 
melodic in its general style. 

The persons of the drama in “The Sac- 
rifice” are Chonita, a young Mexican wom- 
an; Tomasa, an old Mexican servant, and 
according to operatic tradition, a contralto; 
Captain Burton, an American officer; Ber- 
nal del Castillo, a young Mexican officer; 
Pablo, the son of Tomasa and the servant 
of Bernal (baritone) ; Corporal Tom tlynn, 
an American soldier (bass); Little Jack, an 
American soldier (baritone); Padre Ga- 
briel, a Mexican priest (bass); Marianna, 
a young Indian servant (soprano); Mag- 
dalena, an Indian girl (soprano); Sefora 
Anaya, aunt of Chonita; a Gypsy girl, 
American and Mexican soldiers, Spanish 
and Indian girls. 

The curtain rises upon the garden of 
Seiiora Anaya’s villa in the hills overlook- 
ing a mission. Below is a beautiful valley 
stretching down to the distant sea. Chonita, 
beautiful, with long black hair, is singing 
and accompanying herself with her guitar. 
She has left her home to be near her 
lover, Bernal, and she feels the hours 
heavy upon her in his absence. Bernal is 
obliged to keep in hiding on account of 
the invading Americans barricaded in the 
mission below. TJomasa, the servant, rises 
and in a burst of rhapsody denounces the 
enemy. 

In the second scene of this act, Pablo, 
Bernal’s servant, discovers himself and an- 
nounces that his master is at hand. Chonita 
immediately sends him back to warn Bernal 
not to appear, as she expects a visit from 
Captain Burton. Burton appears. He is 
now the sole means of protection for 
Chonita and her household. Chonita sings 
for him, and then finds fault with him for 
his share in the invasion of her native 
land. Burton assures her of his friend- 
ship and protection and, losing control of 
himself, declares his love. Bernal, who has 
approached, overhears this declaration. 
Chonita kindly but firmly informs the cap- 


tain of her attachment for another and 
runs into the house. TJomasa, coming out 
with a tray, notices Bernal in the bushes, 
screams and drops the dishes. She has 
said that “as ever love brings life and 
death.” This remark is in fact the motto 
of the drama. 

The captain takes his leave. Chonita ap- 
pears and Bernal rushes in with jealous 
questions. Chonita explains the necessity 
of Burton’s friendship and protection. Ber- 
nal swears revenge. To-night an attack 
will be made on the mission by an over- 
whelming force of Mexicans with him at 
their head, and he will tear his rival’s heart 
from his warm body, Aztec fashion. He 
will then marry Chonita, and away. 

Act two shows the interior of the mis- 
sion. The soldiers are playing cards and 
discussing the fight of the previous eve- 
ning when the attacking Mexicans were 
ignominiously routed. Soon Indian and 
Spanish girls enter and join the soldiers 
in an animated dance. When the Gypsies 
have left Tomasa appears and asks for 
Burton, who is in the garden outside. 
Chonita also enters. The women have 
come to discover the truth about the fight. 
Burton tells them that the enemy was 
easily repulsed, only two being killed, one 
of them the leader, riding on a white horse. 
Chonita falls in a faint, and when con- 
sciousness returns repulses the captain 
whom she believes killed her lover. When 
Burton disappears Bernal enters, under 
guise of a priest. He had not been so se- 
verely wounded as Burton supposed. The 
soldiers are heard outside. They have seen 
a strange priest enter, perhaps a spy, and 
Bernal hides in the confessional. Burton 
asks Chonita if she now realizes “the will 
of God.” He swears to love her, protect 
her, do “all that man can do.” Frantic 
with jealousy, Bernal rushes from his hid- 
ing place with drawn dagger. Burton 
draws his sword in self-defense. Chonita 
throws herself between the two and is ac- 
cidentally wounded severely by Burton, 
The soldiers rush in and bind Bernat. 

Act three shows the chamber of Chonita, 
who lies wounded and near death. If 
Bernal could be saved she might live. The 
priest has been sent tor. Dawn _ begins 
to break and outside a chorus chants the 
morning hymn. The priest, unscrupulous 
enough, tells Chonita that with the help 
of God her lover, about to be shot as a 
spy, shall be saved. He sends immediately 
to the mission asking that Bernal be once 
more permitted to appear at the bedside of 
his mistress. Burton with two troopers 
brings in Bernal and the hands of the Mex- 
ican are untied. Chonita begs for his life. 
It was not as a spy, but as her lover, that 
Bernal entered the mission. Burton would 
fain set the man free, but who shall con- 
vince his troopers of the blamelessness of 
Bernal’s motives? 

Shots are heard outside. Mexican sol- 
diers have surprised the Americans. It is 
soon apparent that the latter, esconced in 
the mission, can hold their own; but Bur- 
ton, to whom the solution of the triangular 
situation has occurred, throws himself on 
a sword point. He raises himself on his 
shoulder and says to Chonita, “ail that 
man can do, I do for you.” Tomasa covers 
the body with an Indian blanket and Choni- 
ta kneels reverently by its side. Says 
Tomasa, “Tis true as ever, love brings 
life and death.” 

A litter for Chonita is brought in. She 
and Bernal are surrounded by a crowd of 
men and women who slowly lead them 
away. O. D. 





Indianapolis Trio Announces Concerts 


INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Oct. 15.—The Schell- 
schmidt-Carman Trio announces three con- 
certs of Chamber Music to be given in 
the German House Auditorium on _ the 
evenings of Wednesday, January 11, Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 22, 1911. The trio 
is composed of Bertha Schellschmidt, vio- 
lin; Adolph Schellschmidt, ‘cello, and 
Adelaide Carman, piano. a es 





Victor Herbert’s ‘“‘Natoma’’ a Tale of Early Mission Days in Cali- 
fornia, the Libretto by Joseph Redding—Dippel to Present It in 
Philadelphia with Mary Garden Probably as the Indian Girl of 


the Title 
Victor HERBERT’S grand _ opera 
“Natoma,” about which there have 


been so many doubts and conjectures dur- 
ing the last year or so, is now assured for 
production. Mr. Dippel has secured it, and 
its first performance is a matter of a com- 
paratively short time. There has been dis- 
cussion in some quarters as to whether 
Mr. Dippel could really put this work for- 
ward as a genuine American opera inas- 
much as Mr. Herbert is a native of Ireland. 
But inasmuch as the best years of the com- 
poser’s life have been spent in America 
and as his best work has been designed for 
the American stage, there seems no reason 
to cavil on this point. The libretto, at any 
rate, is genuinely American, being the 
work of Joseph D. Redding, a native of 
San Francisco, and incidentally the one- 
time president of the famotis Bohemian 
Club of that city. It deals with an episode 
in Southern California. Finally, as the 
opera will be done in English, its national- 
ity need cause no further discussion. 

While Victor Herbert’s fame has been 
derived from his exploits in the line of 
comic opera, “Natoma” will not represent 
maiden effort at being serious—musically 
speaking. He has written much for the 
‘cello, including a number of noteworthy 
concertos for that instrument, and he also 
acknowledges the authorship of a cantata 
and a tone poem on the subject of “Hero 
and Leander.” It will, therefore, be seen 
that he is technically equipped for his latest 
undertaking. 

According to Mr. Herbert’s own asser- 
tion, though, he has found that the execu- 
tion of his grand opera score did not pro- 
gress with the greatest facility. In com- 
parison with the task of making the sym- 
phonic nature of the orchestral part con- 
form constantly with the changing emo- 
tional expression of the text, the creation 
of a concerto is a simple matter. And an- 
other difficulty which he has found he can- 
not avoid with impunity is the necessity of 
perfect correspondence between the verbal 
and the melodic accent, a matter which 
comic opera laughingly overlooks. 

It is good news to learn that melody is 
to be a force to reckon with in “Natoma.” 
Mr. Herbert is not an ardent admirer of 
ultra-modern methods, and though he finds 
Debussy to his tates in small doses, he 
disclaims any intention of endeavoring to 
emulate his practices. 

The character of the action in this opera 
has enabled the composer to introduce with 
eminent fitness both Spanish and Indian 
coloring. Nevertheless, he proposes to ac- 
complish this end without resorting to 
Spanish or Indian tunes as such. 

Although it is impossible to make an as- 
signment of the various rdles at present it 
seems probable that the part of Natoma, 
the Indian girl, will fall to Mary Garden, 
whom Mr. Herbert had in mind when he 
wrote it. For the tenor role it is likely that 
John McCormack will be selected. The 
opera will have its first hearing in Phila- 
delphia, and will be due in New York 
shortly after if its success warrants such a 
course. 

Mr. Redding is not totally inexperienced 
as a writer for the stage, having been the 
author of the books of several of the grove 
plays presented by the Bohemian Club in 
the Redwood Forest. He has set his story 
in the early mission days of California 
during the period of Spanish domination. 
The first act occurs on the island of Santa 
Cruz, one of the Santa Barbara Channel 
islands, where Don Francisco de la Guerra, 
a noble Spaniard, is living. Don Francisco 
is a widower with a youthful daughter, 
Barbara. He is visited one day by a young 
Spaniard, Alvaredo, who is accompanied 
by one Castro, half Spaniard, half Indian, 
Pico and Kagama, all of whom have come 
to the island ostensibly for hunting. They 
soon withdraw on learning that Barbara is 
not at home. Presently enters an Indian 


maiden, Natoma, Barbara’s playmate and 
attendant. She is accompanied by Lieut. 
Paul Merrill, of the brig Liberty, whom 
she loves; but fearing that Paul may fall 
in love with Barbara when he sees her, 
she falls at his feet and begs to be his 
slave. Thereupon enters Barbara from a 
visit to a nearby convent, accompanied by 
Father Peralta. Paul and she love at first 
sight. Soon Alvaredo reappears, declares 
his love for Barbara, is repulsed by her, 
and forthwith plans with his confederates 
to abduct her, a plan which Natoma over- 
hears. 

A love scene for Barbara and Paul fol- 
lows, and as he returns to his boat, Natoma 
is seen gazing at him from a window. 

The second act opens before dawn in a 
square of the town of Santa Cruz. A fes- 
tival is due that day and gay crowds appear 
to decorate the place. Alvaredo is present, 
and when Barbara and her father appear, 
a little later, he begs to dance with her. 
She consents and tney dance a minuet. 
Paul and his soldiers soon enter and more 
and wilder dancing follows. Barbara in- 
sults Alvaredo in the “handkerchief” 
dance by throwing his hat at his feet in- 
stead of placing it upon his head. The 
crowd is in an angry mood at the affront, 
when suddenly Castro proposes that some 
one shall perform the dagger dance with 
him. All shrink back in fear except Na- 
toma, who has been watching quietly. She 
quickly draws her dagger and begins the 
wild and barbaric dance with Castro. 
After a single feint at him which he suc- 
cessfully parries she plunges her weapon 
into Alvaredo, who is standing near her. 
In the general confusion following she 
rushes up the steps of the church and falls 
at the feet of the priest. 

The last act is laid in the church. Na- 
toma is seen in consultation with the priest, 
who admonishes her that her soul is in 
danger. She remains obdurate, and the 
priest causes the church doors to be thrown 
open. The edifice fills rapidly, and sud- 
denly the doors of the convent garden 
open, admitting the nuns. Paul and Bar- 
bara kneel before Natoma, who raises her 
hands above them as in benediction and 
then slowly leaves the church, accompanied 
by the chanting nuns. 


“AA! love but a Day” 


One of a cycle of three classic lyrics 
WORDS BY ROBERT BROWNING 
Set to Music by DANIEL PROTHEROE 
Price $1.00 net. In three Keys. 
“One of the great songs of the century”’ 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
Publishers and Dealers 
18 Van Buren Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
"You will like Gambleized sheet music,’’ It costs no more 
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Vocal pupils and professional singers are invited to investigate the method of voice cul- 
ture taught by Robert Alvin Augustine, by which most gratifying results are obtained, 
such as increase of volume, range and flexibility as well as improvement in diction and 
breath control. The method is entirely original, and convincing proofs of its value and 
possibilities are obtained in a very few lessons. No facial contortions, no mir- 
rors, no practicing on vowels and no “thinking” of tones. Anyone writing or 
calling will be given thorough opportunity to investigate. 
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WITH CHICAGO SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


Inaugural Reception at 


the Anna 


Groff-Bryant School—‘ The 


Technic of Speech,” a New Book 


Cuicaco, ILt., Oct. 17—The Anna Groff- 
Bryant School had an inaugural informal 
reception last Saturday at the Fine Arts 
Building. The program was given by Mrs. 
Keturah Beers-Holmes, soprano; Ethel 
Reeves, soprano; Catherine Pixley, con- 
tralto; Mrs. Maude Minor, reader; Eu- 
gene S. Skaden was the pianist. Foilow- 
ing the recital an informal reception was 
held. The Anna Groff-Bryant School 
this year enters upon what promises to 
be the most successful season it has ever 
had. 

Emma E. Clark, after spending a year 
investigating the methods used by cele- 
brated pianists, announces a series of 
musicales and lectures at her studio, No. 
406 Kimball Hall on Wednesday and 
Saturday mornings. She also teaches at 
her residence in Ravenswood. 

Mary Angell, the concert pianist, has 
returned to activity in the local musical 
field and taken suite No. 707, Fine Arts 
suilding. As a sharer in this studio she 
has Jeanette Durno, who teaches two 
days a week and has already, booked 
number of recitals this season. 

Grant Hadley, associated with the 
Hinshaw School of Music in the Kim- 
ball Hall, has a larger class this season 
than ever before, and he claims to have 
found a number of remarkable voices. 

The Gambel Hinged Music Company 
has just published Dora Duty Jones's 
comprehensive work, “The Technic of 
Speech.” The store of the Gamble 
Hinged Music Company on Van Buren 
street is rapidly becoming a musica\ 
Mecca and the show windows are sur- 
prising in their display of novelties. 

John T. Reed, of the American Con- 
servatory, assisted by Emma Wallace, 
pianist, gave an entertaining concert last 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall, 
presenting a group of Schumann as well 
as modern English songs, being excellent- 
ly accompanied by Mrs. Sarah Beals. Miss 
Wallace interpreted several Chopin num- 
bers in pleasing fashion. 

John R. Rankel, baritone, is the latest 
vocal addition to the faculty of the Bush 
Temple Conservatory. 


Clara Jensen, a pupil of G. A. Grant 
Schaefer, gave an informal recital at his 
studio in the Fine Arts Building last week, 
presenting a program of her preceptor’s 


Nesta Smith, pupils 
of Winnifred Townsend, gave a violin re- 
cital last week at Baldwin Hall, assisted 
by Marguerite and Genevieve Fitzgerald, 
pianists of Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Educational circles will miss Mrs. Wal- 
ter Lyman, who recently closed her studios 
of dramatic art and music, which she has 
conducted continuously in Kimball Hall for 
twenty years past. This school was 
founded by the late Walter C. Lyman, who 


Stella Roberts and 











Studio Views of the Anna Groff-Bryant School in Chicago 


songs. Miss Jensen has a fine soprano 
voice, which she handles most intelligently. 

Dr. Francis Hemington, an organist of 
this city, who was admitted to the College 
of Organists in London in 1885, has just 
been given the degree of Doctor of Music 
by the New York University. 


first came to Chicago in association with 
the Hershey School, conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clarence Eddy. She goes West to 
live in a new country, followed by the 
good wishes of a large number of friends 
in this city. 
Edwin Feldes, 


a young baritone, recently 


from abroad, gave a group of 
German, Italian and English ballads last 
Sunday evening before the delegates ot 
the Illinois Woman’s Club at the Chicago 
Beach Hotel. 

Della Thal, who appeared last season as 
pianist with the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra at Ravinia Park, recently reopened her 
studio in the Fine Arts Building. 

Mabel Sharpe-Herdien, the soprano, will 
devote her entire attention to concert work 

this season, having given up teach- 

ing. 

Advanced pupils of the Columbia 
School of Music, assisted by Louise St. 
John Westervelt and Arthur Grand- 
quist, gave a recital last Friday evening 

Auditorium Recital Hall. 

Allen Spencer of the American Con- 
servatory, gave a recital last week at the 
University of South Dakota in Huron. 

Che date of the Myrtle R. Lee Recital 
at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, has 
been changed to Friday evening, No- 
vember 4. Siegmond S. Culp, first vio- 
linist of the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, will be the assisting artist. 

One of the most scholarly and inter- 
esting events of a local season educa- 
tionally was the joint recital of Wal- 
ter Spry, pianist, and Bernard Luste- 
mann, violinist, in the Fine Arts puild- 
ing last Friday. 

The Columbia School has establishe ' 
a branch at Highland Park, IIL, in 
charge of Mrs. George S. Cole. 

Dr. G. W. Runford, who has had a 
long experience in operatic production, 
has become allied with the Cosmopoli- 
tan School, and will have charge of their 
new department of opera. He expects 
to give a performance of “The Magic 
Flute” in January. 

Beatrice Van Loon, soprano, a pupil 
of Mrs. Walter Perkins, is making a 
great success as the vocal soloist with 
the Innes Band. 

Emelio Follmer, a former student of 
Herman Devries, of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College School of Opera, has been 
engaged as leading tenor in the Straus 
opera, “The Chocolate Soldier.” 

Silvio Scionti will give a piano recital 
on October 29, in which he will be as- 
sisted by Robert Ambrosius, ‘cellist. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler will 
give a recital in Musical Hall during 
the latter part of November. 

i i oe 
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Alexander Ermoloff Opens His New 
York Studios 


Alexander Ermoloff, the well-known 
singing teacher, has just come from the 
Berkshires, and opens the season at his 
new studio, Cathedral Hall, No. 229 West 
110th street, having changed his residence 
for more commodious quarters. 

Special attention is given to exercises in 
tone production, voice placing and the ex 
tension of the compass, and a course in 
sight singing is an important feature of the 
work. A number of his advanced pupils 
have received engagements. Mrs. Ermolott, 
who is herself every inch an artist, has 
proven her abilities in concert and oper- 
atic work. She is also a skilled pianist, 
and before long will again be heard on 
the concert stage. 

Owing to a rapidly increasing clientele, 
Mr. Ermoloff has engaged an assistant in 








The Etude 


Thousands and Thousands of Music-Lovers the 
world over take ““The Etude” monthly because they 
cannot do without it. 

Its immense following is due to the fact that it is 
necessary, that in exchange for the $1.50 you send 
us you receive in return during the year at least: 
180 pieces of music in all styles and grades for 
violin, piano, voice, organ, etc., and at least, 

1000 of the Urigmtect, brainiest musical ar- 
ticles, written by the world’s foremost musicians 
and teachers, and selected by experts to make every- 
thing you do in music more inspiring, entertaining 
and instructive. 

Write mentioning “Musical America” and enclose 
five two-cent stamps for fine sample copy of ‘‘Etude’”’ 
and our booklet ** The Aim of the Etude.” 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The famous violinist and the fa- 
mous pianiste teach exclusively in 


THE VON ENDE VIOLIN SCHOOL 


58 WEST 90th STREET 


the person of Jack Ermoloff, a singer of 
ability and a well-known writer on musical 
subjects. Among the Ermoloff pupils now 
in professional life may be mentioned Miss 
Juliet, who is in comic opera; Mae Dwar- 
sky, who came to Mr. Ermoloff after Euro- 
pean experience; Mignonne Horn, Belle 
Nachtigall, Mrs. J. Levine and Mrs. Wol 
barst. 


Florence Hinkle and John Barnes Wells 
to Be Springfield Soloists 
SPRINGFIELD, MaAss., Oct. 17.—The Mu- 
sical Art Society of Springfield will give 
two concerts this season, the first Novem- 


ber 16, and the other in March. Florence 
Hinkle, soprano, and John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, will be the soloists at the first con- 


cert. The work to be given is “The Four 
Winds” (Hiawatha legend), by Longfel- 
low), music by Dr. Carl Busch. The or- 
chestra will play the Beethoven First Sym- 
phony. The society is now entering upon 
its sixth season. 





Kneisel Quartet to Open Institute of 
Musical Art Recital Series 

The first artists’ recital of the Institute 
of Musical Art, New York, was given 
by the Kneisel Quartet on Tuesday after- 
noon, October 18, in Cuyler Memorial Hall 
in the new building of the institute, in 
Claremont avenue [hese recitals are ar- 
ranged to give the students an opportu- 
nity to hear the masterpieces of chamber 
music in a thoroughly artistic rendering. 
Recitals by other musicians connecteu with 
the institute will follow fortnightly 
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Management: Loudon Chariton, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
A Few Pupils in Singing, 54 W. 48th Street 


Tuesdays and Fridays, 10.30 to 1 


Other Days Apply by Mall, 7 W. 43d Street 


Caroline Hudson Returns to New York 
a Bride 


Hudson, the soprano, has re 
turned to New York, a bride, having been 
married on August 31 to Hugh Alexander, 
of this city, at her father’s home in Cleve 
land, O. Her husband is an organist of 
ability, and is at present holding a post 
in Yonkers, N. Y. Miss Hudson will here 
after be known as Caroline Hudson-Alex- 
ander, and her marriage will not interfere 
with her artistic career. 

She will have a very 
may be seen by the following engagements: 
October 18, Fremont, O.; 19, Granville, 
O.;: 20, Cleveland, ©O.; 28, Greenwich, 
Conn. In November the singer will start 
on a tour, opening in Delaware, O., on No- 
vember 1, continuing through the Middle 
West, and closing in Grand Forks, N. D., 
toward the end of that month. In _ the 
Fast she will be heard in Winsted, Conn., 
on November 30, and has also been engaged 
for three performances of “The Messiah,” 
on December 14 in Providence, R. I., with 
the Arion, on the 19th in Boston with the 
Handel and Haydn, and on the 2ist in 
Jersey City 


Caroline 


busy season, as 





Success for Szumowska Pupil 

Derroit, Oct. 12.—After an absence of 
two years in Boston, studyine the piano 
under Mme. Szumowska, a pupil of Pader 
ewski, Pansy Andrus gave a recital last 
week in the home of Mrs. Arthur McGraw, 
No. 1759 Jefferson avenue. Her playing 
reve: aled delicacy of touch, ample technical 
facility and sympathy of interpretation. 
[he numbers were Andante con variazion, 
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Fr. minor (Haydn); Pastorale, Capriccio 
(Searlatti); prelude, Nocturne, Scherzo 
(Chopin); Danse (Debussy); Etude, Ff 
minor (Liszt). Miss Andrus has returned 


to Boston to study. 
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Otto W. Wittemann opened his studio for 
instruction in piano at 824 Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on October 1. 

i. a 

Liza Lehmann and her quartet have been 
engaged by the Fred Graham Music Bu- 
reau for an appearance at the Salt Lake 
Theater, Salt Lake City, November 2. 

> &:4 

Palmer Christian, who spent last Winter 
in Leipsic and has been at home in Kan- 
kakee, IIL, this Summer, left Chicago for 
Paris recently, where he will study organ 
with Widor. 

oe e 

Daniel H. Wilson, formerly of New 
York, has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster of St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Portland, Ore., and already entered upon 
his new duties. 

* * * 

George H. Madison, basso, of Newark, 
N. J., has been engaged by Victor Mau- 
rel for the grand opera company which will 
appear in the New Amsterdam Theater, 
New York. 

‘-~o.% 

The Choral Club of Lexington, Miss., is 
contemplating undertaking to give a course 
of artist concerts this Winter, beginning 
in a small way in order to see if the town 
will support the concerts. 

* * * 

A highly successful violin instructor is 
Frank G. Eichenlaub, of Portland, Ore. 
Mr. Eichenlaub has been teaching in Port- 
land only about two years, but has already 
one of the largest violin classes in the 
city. He is a pupil of Sevcik and Musin, 
and a skilled concert violinist. 

* * * 

The Schubert Club, of Providence, held 
its first meeting of the season in the studio 
of its president, Lillian Boyle, on October 
6. The meeting was well attended and 
much interest was shown in the reading of 
an excellent paper by Miss Lawson on 
“Scandinavian Music.” 

x * OR 

Edward F. Johnston has begun his se- 
ries of Winter organ recitals at Cornell 
University. As formerly, they will be held 
weekly, on Friday afternoons. The pro- 
gram .for October 8 consisted of numbers 
by Bach, Frysinger, Grieg and Saint- 
Saéns. 

* * * 

Alart’s Orchestra, of Port Jervis, N. Y., 
played at a recent concert in that city 
given by George Schoonover. The orches- 
tra, one of the chief supporters of which 
is Wilmot M. Vail, has achieved marked 
success, and occupies an important place 
in the musical life of Port Jervis. 

* * * 


Jessie L. Armstrong, who has been or- 
ganist of Brantly Baptist Church, Balti- 
more, for several years, has had the di- 
rectorship of the newly-organized choir 
added to her duties. Miss Armstrong is 
accompanist for the Baltimore Choral So- 
ciety. 

* * * 

The Matinée Musical Club, of Green- 
wood, Miss., is planning a course of artist 
concerts for this coming season. With a 
reserve fund in the bank this club feels 
that it can undertake something beyond 
the usual work of the small club, and will 
probably open with a “star” of magnitude. 

* * * 


In the marriage at Madison, Conn., Oc- 
tober 8 of Irma Robinson Scranton and 
Leon Percival Beckwith, there were united 
two organists. The bride was organist of 
the Congregational Church in Madison and 
Mr. Beckwith serves in the same capacity 
in the North Congregational Church at 
Guilford, Conn. 

* * * 

Homer Humphrey, one of the faculty at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, gave an organ recital in Jordan 


Hall recently, playing the sonata in D flat 
major, op. 154, by Josef Rheinberger; toc- 
cata in D minor, Bach; choral in E major, 
César Franck, and symphony in B minor, 
Ch. M. Widor. 


* * * 


Roumanie Hyde has been placed in 
charge for this Winter of instrumental mu- 
sic at the First Methodist Church, of Salt 
Lake City, and will head a quartet of young 
musicians there. The others are Jeanette 
Thompson, viola; Morris Treweek, clari- 
net, and Howard T. Anderson, second vio- 
lin. 

*“ * * 

The Appleton Choral Society of Apple- 
ton, Wis., has been reorganized under the 
direction of Professor Edgar Brazelton, of 
Lawrence Conservatory of Music. It is 
planned to give a double concert in De- 
cember, presenting “Fair Ellen,” by Max 
Bruch, and “The Wreck of Hesperus,” by 
Anderton. Another concert wi. be held in 
March. 

* * * 

Charles Dierke presented five of his ad- 
vanced pupils in a piano recital recently 
at Portland, Ore. The ensemble numbers 
were: March Heroique, Saint-Saéns; Wed- 
ding Suite, Jensen, and “Tannhauser” 
March, Wagner, played by the Misses Pearl 
Smith, Edith Dufur, Engrete Harker and 
Anna Bitzer. Mr. and Mrs. Durke enter- 
tained the Bohemian composer, Rudolph 
Frinie, during his recent visit to Portland. 

+ . * 

Heinrich Pfitzner, one of the best known 
pianists in Iowa and head of the piano 
department of the Midwestern Conserva- 
tory of Music, has just lost a suit against 
the city of Des Moines for $25,000, based 
on the claim that, as the result of a fall 
which he received and which injured one 
hand, he was unable to command the high 
prices for his concert work which he had 
previously received. 

a6 2 

Mrs. R. E. Eakin, soprano, who recently 
went to Kansas City from Pittsburg, has 
been engaged as solo soprano at the In- 
dependence Boulevard Christian Church of 
Kansas City. Mrs. Eakin was with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for a while. 
Pittsburgers remember her as Adelaide 
Thomas Robb, formerly soprano of the 
German Evangelical Protestant Church, of 
Pittsburg. 

x * * 

U. H. Hershey, organist of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, York, Pa. has _ been 
elected conductor of the Y. M. C. A. 
chorus, of that city, succeeding H. A. 
Bailey, who served in the capacity for four 
years. During the seven years of its exist- 
ence the chorus, composed of twenty young 
men, has presented programs of sacred and 
secular music in various parts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

* * * 

Charles Tamme, a tenor, who recently 
located in Newark, N. J., gave a song re- 
cital there, in his studio in the Gunther 
Building, No. 879 Broad street, October 13. 
Before going to Newark, Mr. Tamme fre- 
quently sang in concerts and opera in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, his latest ap- 
pearance on the grand opera stage being 
in “Madama Butterfly” and “Aida” at the 
Boston Opera House. 

+ + * 

A musical newcomer in Portland, Ore., 
is Karl Riedelsberger, violinist, who re- 
cently was musical director of the Spo- 
kane, ‘Wash., Symphony Orchestra, the 
Philharmonic Chorus and the German Man- 
nerchor of that city, and president of the 
German United Society of Spokane. For 
four years Mr. Riedelsberger was violinist 
in the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, Chi- 
cago. 

* * * 

The Ladies’ Choral Club, of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., began its tenth season Octo- 
ber 18. The club has had but one con- 


ductor, Charles Andre Filler. The officers 
are: Miss A. A. Conklin, president; Mrs. 
Benjamin Stearns, vice-president; Mrs. 
Stephen C. Hunter, treasurer; Josephine A. 
Bryant, secretary; Anna A. Kistinger, 
librarian. Concerts will be given in Janu- 
ary and April. The club has as its accom- 
panist Mrs. James Stanley. 
 ¢. 6 


A regular course in music covering a 
period of two years has been added to 
the curriculum of the high school at She- 
boygan, Wis. The course is elective and 
credits are given in it in the same manner 
as in other courses. The nrst year com- 
prises the study of musical history, har- 
mony and ear training. In the second 
year appreciation of music will be consid- 
ered. On the opening day of the school 
term fifteen pupils enlisted in this course. 

. Ave 


Seven MacDowell numbers were included 
in a program presented by Anthony Stan- 
kowitch, pianist, before the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., recently. Mr. 
Stankowitch played also four Chopin and 
three Debussy numbers, as well as selec- 
tions by Bach, Tausig, Grieg and Liszt. 
Mr. Stankowitch has been appointed musi- 
cal director at D’Youville College, Buffalo, 
and wili make that city his home. He is a 
graduate of Leipsic and Vienna conserva- 
tories. 

* * * 

The first facultv musicale of the St. 
Paul College of Music served to introduce 
Warren W. Tolles, tenor, as an addition 
to the college faculty. Mr. Tolles con- 
fined his numbers to American composi- 
tions, singing a group of five MacDowell 
songs and another group of seven of the 
“Sappho” lyrics by Mary Turner Salter. 
Errico Sansone, violinist, and director of 
the college, appeared with Mrs. Hermann 
Scheffer, pianist, in a spirited rendition 
of Rubinstein’s Sonata, op. 109. 

or 


Clarence J. Russell, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
who has been given a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from his duties as teacher at the 
high school in that city, has been engaged 
as one of the first cornetists for the band 
with which John Philip Sousa is to tour 
the world. Mr. Russell was playing with 
an orchestra at Bar Harbor this Summer 
when offered the only vacancy in the band, 
but did not decide to accept the place until 
a few days ago. He recently played a 
season with Walter Damrosch’s symphony 
orchestra in New York. 

a K * 


John C. Thomas, of No. 1706 East Chase 
street, Baltimore, has had conferred upon 
him by the faculty of the Peabody Insti- 
tute the Charles M. Eaton scholarship for 
voice. A one-year scholarship has algo 
been conferred upon Frank Mellor, of 
Pikesville, Md., and Arthur Webner, No. 
1427 West Lombard street, Baltimore. 
Samuel Korman, of Washington, won the 
three-year scholarship in violin study, and 
the one-year scholarship in the same branch 
of music was won by C. R. Klee, also of 
W ashington. 

oe 2 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Graham Moon, of 
London, England, perhaps better known as 
Mme. Tate and Frank Graham, have taken 
a residence in Appleton, Wis., so that they 
may be with their son, D. G. Moon, who 
is employed by an engineering concern of 
that city. Mme. Tate, who was pianist to 
the late Emperor of Russia and to Dowager 
Queen Alexandra of England, and a fel- 
low instructor with Rubinstein at the Im- 
perial Conservatory in St. Petersburg, is 
planning to take part in several Appleton 
recitals, and will also give lessons. 

* * . 

Named after Professor Benjamin Dwight 
Allen, Allen Auditorium, Beloit College's 
new building in Seloit, Wis., for its mu- 
sical department, has been formally dedi- 
cated and is now in use. The dedication 
services were held shortly after the regu- 
lar school term opened and only music 
which had been composed by Professor 
Allen was rendered during the services. 
The acoustic properties of the new music 
hall are excellent. Preparations are now 
being made bv the Beloit Musical Asso- 
ciation to give Handel’s oratorio, “The 
Messiah,” during January. 

* + . 

The Mendelssohn Club, of Albany, N. Y., 
under the direction of Dr. Frank Sill Rog- 
ers, has begun rehearsals, and will under- 
take some important works for its concerts 





of 1910-1911. The addition of new metn- 
bers will bring the roster up to sixty this 
season. The large work selected for the 
first concert will be Dudley Buck’s “King 
Olaf’s Christmas,” and the Northland color 
of the program will be further emphasized 
by two Icelandic folk songs which Dr. 
Rogers heard sung by an Icelandic club 
of men’s voices when he was in Iceland 
last Summer en tour with Arthur Shat- 
tuck, the pianist. 

in 

Joseph Carl Breil, who wrote the music 
of “The Climax,” is organizing a com- 
pany to present two operas in Chicago, 
on the road and in New York. The works 
will be “Corsica,” book by F. F. Schrader 
and music by Irene Berge, who will be con- 
ductor of the company, and “Love Laughs 
at Locksmiths,” book by Mr. Schrader and 
music by Mr. Breil. The principal singers 
will be Christian Hansen, tenor, who was 
with the Boston Grand Opera Company 
last season; Frances Hewitt Bowne, so- 
prano, of the Opéra Comique, in Paris; 
Robert E. Cavendish, baritone; Vera Rob- 
erts, contralto, and Don Chalmers, bass. 
Mile. Voclezea, a classic dancer, will ap- 
pear with the company. 

* * * 

Trinity Episcopal Church Choir, in Port- 
land, Ore., has begun a season of much 
musical activity, under new choir adminis- 
tration, with the appointment of William 
H. Boyer as musical director, and William 
C. McCulloch as organist. Trinity Church 
is one of the most influential churches 
along the Pacific Coast, and Mr. Boyer is 
widely known there as a director of church 
choirs and musical societies. At present he 
is the director of the Portland Festival 
Chorus and the Apollo Club, Portland’s 
premier male voice organization. Among 
the important musical works which Mr. 
Boyer will present with the assistance of 
Trinity Choir in the near future are Sul- 
livan’s “Festival Te Deum,” S. Coleridge- 
Taylor's “The Atonement,” Liszt’s “137th 
Psalm” and Hugo Wolf’s cantata, “Christ- 
mas Night.” 
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CELESTE 0, HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic jneparation ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. HECKSCHER’'S Compo- 
sitions, as well as the unfailing poetic quality of her 
musicianship, have won the admiration of many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
warmth and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 
of style. 
NORSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - + + - $0.60 
as almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 
L'ANGE GARDIEN - + *** © # # * -50 
French and English words. Somewhat after the 
French school, Mezzo or baritone. 
URQUO! JE T’AIME - = © = += = = .40 
"ae and English words. A very melodious song 
for tenor. Published by 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musica America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication. 
Individuals 


Adkins, Morton foston, Jordan Hall, Nov. 3; 
Mendelssohn Hall, New York, Nov. 7. 

Alda, Mme.—Emporia, Kan., Oct. 25; Denver, 
Oct. 28; St. Joseph, Oct. 31. With Boston 
Opera Company, Nov. 4-14. 

Amato, Pasquali foston, Nov. 9 

Baker, Dalton—Kansas City, Oct. 25. 

Barrére, George—Middlebury, Conn., Oct. 27; 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., Nov. 4; Princeton, N. J., Nov. 
5; New Haven, Nov. 7; Boston, Nov. 8; Fitch 
burg, Mass., Nov. 10; Brooklyn, Nov. 12. 

Beebe, Caroline—Boston, Nov. 1; New York, Nov. 
9; Detroit, Nov. 15. 

Benedict, Pearl—Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 31. 

Benoist, André—Kansas City, Oct. 24. 

Bispham, David—Pittsburg, Oct. 27; New York, 
Oct. 30; Newark, Nov. to. 

Cartwright, Earl—B'oomfield, N. J., Oct. 31. 

Cavalieri, Lina—Johnstown, Pa., Nov. 7; Altoona, 
Pa., Nov. 9; Cincinnati, Nov. ro. 

Clark, Elizabeth Sherman—Kansas City, Oct. 25. 

Connell, Horatio—Detroit, Oct. 24. 

Croxton,. Frank—Oct. 24-29 (Southefn tour); 
Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 31. 

De Gogorza, Emilio—Boston, Nov. 11. 

Dethier, Edward—Boston, Nov. 1; New York, 
Nov. 9; Detroit, Nov. 15. 

De Voto, Alfred—Brooklyn, Nov. to. 

Doelling, Mae—Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Eidain, Clarence—Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Elson, Louis C.—(CLecture-Recital) Brooklyn, Nov. 
10. 

Fanning, Cecil—Ohio, Oct. 28; Minneapolis, Nov. 
8. 

Farrell, Joseph—Chicago, Oct. 24; Birmingham, 
Ala., Nov. 7. 

Fiqué, Carl—(Brooklyn Academy of Music) (lec- 
ture recitals) Oct. 24-31. 

Fornia, Rita—Aberdeen, S$. D., Oct. 24; Des 
Moines, Oct. 28; Ames, Ia., Oct. 29; Appleton, 
Wis., Oct. 31; Atlanta, Nov. 8 

Gerville-Réache, Mme.—Pittsburg, Nov. 11-12. 

Gluck, Alma—Philadelphia, Oct. 22. 

Gruppe, Paulo—Boston, Steinert Hall, Nov. 2. . 

Hamlin, Geo.—Chicago, Oct. 23; Kansas City, Oct. 
25; Carnegie Hall, New York, Nov. 20; Yale 
College, Nov. 29 

Harris, Geo. Jr.—\Kansas City, Oct. 25. 

Heinemann, Alexander—New York, Nov. 4 (Men 
delssohn Hall, aft.) (Liederkranz, evg.); Chica 
go, Nov. 7; Milwaukee, Nov. 10, 

Hinckley, Allen—Northampton, Mass., Nov. 9. 

Hinkle, Florence—Syracuse, Nov. 14. 
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cinnati, 
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Josef—Altoona, Pa., Oct. 24; 


25; Montclair, N. J., Oct. 27; 
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Orange, 


ct. 28; Carnegie, Hall, Oct. 29; Worces- 


Philadelphia, Nov. 2; 
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Orleans, Nov. 7; Toronto, Nov. 9; New 


Nov. 23 New York, Nov. 6. 
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Kirksville, Mo., Nov. 4; Salina, Kan., 


Huron, S. D., Oct. 8; Sioux Falls, Nov. o 

Jomelli, Mme.—Oshkosh, Wis., Nov. 3; Brooklyn, 
Nov. 11. 

Kerns, Grace—New York, Oct. 30; Bloomfield, 
N. J., Oct. 31. 

Kerr, U. S.—New York, Oct. 30; Oil City, Pa., 
Nov. 18 

Kocitan, Jaroslai Milwaukee, Oct. 30; St. Paul, 
Nov. 15 

La Forge, Frank—St. Paul, Oct. 2s. 

Lapham, Agnes—Chicago, Oct. 24. 

Lehmann, Liza—Des Moines, Oct. 24; Lawrence, 
Kan., Oct. 26; Denver, Oct. 31; Salt Lake City, 
Nov. 2; Walla Walla, Wash., Nov. 4 

Listemann, Virginia—Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 
24; Huntington, Oct. 25; Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
Oct. 25; Winchester, Ky., Oct. 27; Lexing 
ton, Ky., Oct. 29; Louisville, Ky., Nov. 2: 

Vacmillen, Francis—Boston, Oct. 24; Carnegie 


Hall, Ne 


Mason, Daniel Gregory 


w York, Nov. 6. 


lyn Academy of Music, Nov. 14 


(Lecture-Recitals), Brook 


Velba, Mme.—Minneapolis, Oct. 28; St Paul 
Nov. 1; Chicago, Nov. 13. 

Viller, Reed—Pittsburg, Nov. 17. 

Vonica-Graham, Edith—Chicago, Oct. 30. 

Vulford, Florence—-Newark, Nov. 10. 

Vurphy, Lambert—Bloomfield, N. J., Oct. 31 

Oberndorfer, Max E.—Chicago, Nov. 2-9. 

Ormond, Lilla—Concord, Mass., Nov. o; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 12; Minneapolis, Nov. 15. 

Percy, Mrs. Josephine Jennings—New York, Oct. 
28. 

Richards, Grace—Kansas City, Oct. 25. 

Rogers, Francis—Brooklyn, Oct. 27; Boston, Oct. 
28; New York, Nov. ro. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Boston, Oct. 22. 

Scharwenka, Xaver—Chicago, Nov. 13 

Schroeder, Alvyn—Boston, Nov. 7. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Chicago, Oct. 23; St. 
Louis, Oct. 26; Louisville, Oct. 28; Knoxville, 
Tenn., Nov. 2; Atlanta, Nov. 4; New Orleans, 
Nov. 7; Houston, Tex., Nov. 9; San Antonio, 
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Mme.—Minneapolis, Oct. 22; 
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Wm. H.—Charleston, W. Va., Oct. 24; 
Huntington, Oct. 25; Mt. Sterling, Ky., Oct. 25; 
Winchester, Ky., Oct. 27; Lexington, 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 22. 
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y., Oct. 


25. 
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Jct. 29; 
New 
Mich., 
Adrian, 


ppleton, 


Free 


Spiering, Theo.—New York, Nov. 7, 11. 
Strong, Edward—Watertown, N. Y., Oct 
Tapper, Mrs. Thos.—Brooklyn, Oct. 27. 
Turpin, H. B.—Ohio, Oct. 28; Minneapolis, Nov. 8. 
Vandeveer, Nevada—Pittsburg, Nov. 17. 
Van Hoose, Ellison—Kansas City, Oct. 
Ware, Harriet—Minneapolis, Nov. 8 
Wells, John Barnes—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
Mauch Chunk, Pa., Nov. 3. 
Werrenrath Reinald—Mendelssohn Hall, 
York, Oct. 25. 
Wheeler, Frederick—Sault Ste. Marie, 
Oct. 24; Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Oct. 26; 
Mich., Oct. 27; Milwaukee, Oct. 29; 
Wis., Oct. 31; Madison, Wis., Nov. 3; Aberdeen, 
S. D., Nov. 5; Mason City, Ia., Nov. 
port, Ill., Nov. 9; Chicago, Nov. 11. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, etc. 


Boston 


Providence, Oct. 25; Boston, Oct. 28 
Mass., Nov. 2 Boston, Nov 
delphia, Nov. 7; Washington, Nov. 8; 
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New 
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206; 


ee le 


9; 
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noke . 
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New York, Nov. 10; Brooklyn, 


k, Nov. 12; Hartford, Nov 


extet Club—Cumberland, Md., 
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Oct. 28: Clemsen College, S. ¢ 


Symphony Orchestra soston, ( 


7. ssi 
20: Brock 
4-5; Phila 


Baltimore, 


Nov. 11; 


14. 


( 
Gi 


Oct. 24; 


Nov 


eenville, 


, Ve. oot 


Rack Hill, S. C., Oct. 31; High Point, N. C., 
Raleigh, N. C., Nov. 2: Norfolk, Va., 


Nov. I; 

Nov. 35 

Va.. Nov 

Nov. 9; 

Md., No 
Flonzale 

phia, Ne 
Hanson V¢ 
K netsel 


ton, 


Nov 


Petersburg, Va., Nov. 4; 


Ri 


chmond, 


4; Baltimore, Nov. 7-8; Washington, 
I rederick, Md.., Nov 10; llagerstown, 


V Il. 


Quartet—New York, Nov. 9; 


rv. 14; Washington, Nov. 15 


ycal Quartet—Kansas City, Oct. 


/ 


8: New York, Nov. 1s. 


UOuartet Brooklyn, Oct. 27, Nov. 


Philadel 


25. 


3; Bos 


Vinneapolis Symphony Orchestra— Minneapolis, 


Oct. 28; Nov. 4, 6, 11, 13 
N et York Symphony Orchestra New 
28-20, Nov. 6, 11: Brooklyn, Nov. 
Philadelphia Orchestra—Philadelphia, ‘ 
29, Nov. 4, 5. II, 12 


Phalharm 


Nov 


Philharmont 


. ae. 
and 


Pittst 


Tollef 
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1-4 


aml Symphony Orchestra—St. Par 


1s 
urg 
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sen 


Nov. 2 


mic ‘Soctety of New York 


Trio jrooklyn, Nov. 5 


Symphony Orchestra—Pittsbur 


mphony Orchestra—Seattle, 


\ 


ict 


rk, Oct. 


New York, 


Symphony Orchestra—St. Li 


j 


chestra—Chicago, Oct. 
Detroit, Nov. 14 

Trice Delaware, O., Nov. 

Kirkville, Mo., Nov. 4 


il. Nov. 1 
g, Nov. 
Oct . ) 
Nov 

8 Nov 
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The Influence of the ANGELUS 
on the Growing Child 


When you were a girl or a boy, not one child among thousands 
had the musical opportunity which today the children of any 
household may enjoy—the means of having everyday acquaint- 
ance with the world’s best compositions perfectly and personally 
played, as provided by 


THE NEW 88-NOTE 


ANGELUS fi%%% 


the only player-piano which anyone can play artis 
tically with personal expression. 
To bring up your children with the ANGELUs will mean 
that their musical senses and tastes will be developed 
naturally and correctly to their fullest and best 
possibilities. 
Most wonderful of the exclusive ANGELUs features is the 


PHRASING LEVER 


the most valuable and important device on any 
piano-player or player-piano——a small tablet respon 
sive to the slightest pressure of the fingers, which brings 
under complete and instant control the most delicate 
variations of tempo, so essential to really artistic 
musicalexpression. Pausing, accelerating, retarding 
your whole musical sense and feeling are reflected 
through the Phrasing Lever. 
Of scarcely secondary artistic importance ar the Melo- 
danr, the Melody Buttons, the Diaphragm Pneumatics, 


the Sustaining Pedal Device, and the Artistyle Music 
Rolls with which the ANGBLUS only is equipped. 

When you have had our local representative demonstrate 
these wonderful devices to you-—your choice will surely be 
the ANGELUS 


Tue WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, Business Established 1877 CONN. 


Recent House REGENT STREET LONDON 
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INTRODUCTION OFFER 


W. J. BALTZELL 
Price $1 iy Introduction Price until publication 60 cents for cash with order, with THE 
MUSICIAN one year, $1.95. (Canadian postage on THE MUSICIAN, 25 cents extra.) 

The most comprehensive handbook of music biography in the market, 
containing about 300 pages, 4} x 6} inches, and including sketches of about 
2500 musicians, with special attention to contemporary composers and 
executants, every date possible being corrected to June 1, 
1910. Avaluable feature is the authoritative pronuncia 
tion of the names of foreign composers, one that is found 
in no other similar work. It will be issued in a style 
uniform with the popular DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL 
TERMS, by Louis C. Etson. 

Ww. J. BALTZELL 
As Editor of THE MUSICIAN for the past three years, with 
ten years’ previous service as associate and managing editor 
of THE ETUDE, and with experience as a teacher in schools 
and colleges, Mr Baltzell brings to the compilation of a 
handbook of music biography a splendid equipment and an 
understanding of educational needs, that makes this, his 
latest book,.a thoroughly comprehensive and authentic work. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston 








Actual voice demonstrations 
by Enrico Caruso 


i “Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, Celesta 
|) Aida, Romance de la fleur, or Salut demeure, is always a model of 
| elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight and an inspiration 
' even as echoed by the talking machine. 
j “The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to teachers and 
students, giving to the latter just what most teachers cannot give— 
actual voice ‘demonstrations.’ ”’ 

rhat’s what so eminent an authority as Henry T. Finck says in his 
book, “Success in Music and How It Is Won.”—(Scribner’s). 


eas Victor Red Seal Records 
10-inch, $2 12-inch, $3 
enable you to study not only the voice of Caruso, but of Calvé, Eames, 


Farrar, Gadski, Homer, Melba. Plancon, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich 
nd Tetrazzini, all of whom make records exciusively for the Victor. 





Any Victor lealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these artists 
Write tor catalogue giving a complete list of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


_ Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
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THE OLDEST IN AMERICA 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Chickering 





Pianos 


CHICKERING & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1823 BOSTON, U.S.A. 


EVERETT 


HlasonS Hamlin PIANOS 


CONCEDED TO BE THE 


























“THE STRADIVARIUS OF PIANOS” New Artistic Standard 
Principal Warerooms and Factories TH E J OHN C H URC H CO. 
BOSTON |_| CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 




















For Sixty Years 


Henry F. Miller HAZ RLT ©)N 
PIANOS PIANO 








has stood for the highest in piano construction 











; HAZELTON BROS. 
Henry F. Miller @ Sons Piano Co. 66-68 University Place New York 


BOSTON beams | 
WF a 


us IN 
Ghe Baldwin Piano es 


Grand Prix Paris 1900. The Grand Prize St. Louis 1904 





terling 


represents the higher ideals in 


:: :: Distinguished by great durability. :::: Sa 


Che Baldwin Compa || DERBY - - - CONN. 


142 West 4th Street, CINCINNATI | 


oa Are considered by expert 
judges to be the finest now 
made. They contain more 
valuable improvements than 
all others. 














Beautiful quality of tone, with a charm of its own. 
































If you contemplate the purchase of a piano, 






send for a copy of the Grand and Inverted Sraud Warerooms : 
Piano and Organ Purchaser’s Guide ‘owe 
Prepared by JOHN C. FREUND Price 2 by mail, postpaid Pianos Send for Ilustrated 
Art Catalogue 














50S Fifth Avon ”” The Music Trades Co. eure 








The VOSE VOSE 


The Strich & Zeidler Piano | | mex) _,ag lh pew =| X. 


The Embodiment of the Artistic Ideal hses 


Factory and Offices ee Vo ~ e & Son a Piano Company 


®140th Street and Robbins Avenue NEW YORK CITY QUALITY KZN BOSTON. KX BOSTON 


rete 
Federal Printing Co., New York. 
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